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COMMENT 


Tue reference to the Monroe doctrine in the speech made 
by Mr. Roosevelt at Augusta, Maine, did not have the sig- 
nificance which British and Continental commentators have 


attached to it. Addressing the fellow-townsmen of James 
G. Blaine, who, as Secretary of State in 1881, and again in 
Harrison’s administration, had for his capital purpose the 
extension of the influence of the United States in the New 
World, the President could hardly fail to mention the funda- 
mental principle which shapes our relations with other Amer- 
ican republics. From this point of view the allusion was 
timely and appropriate. It is true, too, as Mr. Roosevelt said, 
that we are more firmly planted on the Monroe doctrine than 
even Mr. Blaine could have expected that we should be so 
soon after his death. We are more firmly planted because, 
by securing Great Britain’s assent to the submission of the 
Venezuela boundary question to arbitration, we obtained for 
the first time a tacit admission on the part of a European 
power that the Monroe doctrine, although not embodied in 
treaties, much less formally incorporated in international 
law, must, nevertheless, be treated with respect. There is 
not the slightest reason to suppose that in the words spoken at 
Augusta the President intended to convey an admonition to 
any European power, or to imply that a new occasion for the 
application of the Monroe doctrine was in sight. 


Although, however, there was no reason why Mr. Roose- 
velt’s utterance should have made any stir in the European 
press, the comments of the British and Continental journals 
are interesting, as revealing national predispositions, if not 
also inchoate designs. The British newspapers, with the ex- 
ception of the Saturday Review, assume that the course pur- 
sued by Lord Salisbury in the Venezuela affair practically 
committed the British government to a recognition of the 
Monroe doctrine, and they even go so far as to express a be- 
lief that such a recognition will eventually prove a benefit 
to the British Empire. It is pointed out that, as the doctrine 
has been interpreted hy some of Monroe’s successors, or by 
their Secretaries of State, the United States, while forbear- 
ing from interference with the existing American possessions 


of any European power, would not permit these possessions 
to become the subject of conquest or of purchase. It is cer- 
tain that at no time during the last fifty years should we 
have permitted the Spanish or the Danish or the Dutch West 
Indies to be acquired by any strong European power, either 
through conquest or by purchase. We should not permit Ger- 
many or France to subjugate the negro republies of Haiti 
and San Domingo. It is very doubtful whether we should 
brook the cession of Dutch Guiana to the German Empire, 
a cession that would almost certainly involve a boundary con- 
troversy with Brazil. 


Such having been the position taken by our Federal gov- 
ernment with reference to the American countries lying im- 
mediately to the south of us, should we not be logically con- 
strained to defend Canada against conquest by a Continental 
power? Most of the British newspapers answer this ques- 
tion in the affirmative. They are right; we should be un- 
willing to see Canada fall under the control of a strong and 
aggressive military state like Germany or Russia. The know- 
ledge of our unwillingness would probably suffice to prevent 
any of England’s enemies from attacking her transatlantic 
dependency. The immunity thus assured to them by the 
Monroe doctrine would obviously relieve Great Britain from 
the costly necessity of defending them. That would be 
indubitably a great boon, and British newspapers do not over- 
value it. 


It does not follow, because some French and German news- 
papers complain that the Monroe doctrine has never been 
thoroughly defined, that the definition given by President 
Roosevelt in his first message to Congress has been overlooked 
in Paris and Berlin. There are two questions which Ger- 
mans and Frenchmen would like to have explicitly answered 
in advance, but to which no official answers have been or 
are likely to be forth-coming until circumstances demand 
them. From the language used by Mr. Roosevelt in his 
message, and also from the precedent set by Mr. Cleveland in 
the case of a Nicaragua seaport, it may be inferred that we 
should permit a European power to collect a debt indis- 
putably due from an American commonwealth—say Venez- 
uela—by the temporary occupation of a Venezuelan port and 
the confiscation of sufficient. customs duties to discharge the 
obligation. It will be observed that the words indisputably 
and temporary are italicized. We could hardly permit a 
European power to be the sole judge of the validity of an 
alleged debt, and, if we are to be consistent, we should in- 
sist that the amount of the debt, like a boundary controversy, 
should be determined by arbitration. Then, again, we should 
require the occupation to be temporary in a rigorous sense 
of that word, for we could not suffer an American common- 
wealth to be treated as Egypt has been by Great Britain. 
The fact that some German subjects have made unsatisfac- 
tory investments in Venezuela would not constitute, in our 
view, a sufficient ground for placing the administration of 
Venezuelan finances under an international commission such 
as preceded the occupation of the Nile country by England. 
To those Germans who put their money in Venezuelan rail- 
way securities, as to those Englishmen who formerly bought 
Mississippi and Pennsylvania bonds, the maxim caveat emptor 
applies. 


Another interesting question is suggested by the reported 
desire of the French government to create a Latin confedera- 
tion. Suppose France, Italy, Spain, and Portugal were to 
form such a combination, how should we regard attempts on 
their part to induce the Latin-American commonwealths to 
become members of the league? Tf no more than a Matin 
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zollverein were contemplated, we could scarcely object to it, 
provided it did net violate existing treaties between ourselves 
and the American members of such a customs union. Sup- 
pose, however, that a Latin confederation should have politi- 
cal as well as commercial aims, and should practically place 
the Latin-American republics under the hegemony and pro- 
tection of the Latin-European powers. How could we recon- 
cile such a state of things with the Monroe doctrine, which, 
as it binds us to protect American republics against Euro- 
pean aggression, seems by implication to warrant us in for- 
bidding them to provoke such aggression by forming inti- 
mate relations with the European system. It is, in truth, not 
surprising that Frenchmen and Germans should be perplexed 
when they try to forecast the applications of the Monroe doc- 
trine to certain conceivable contingencies. There is all the 
difference even between the latest definition of the Monroe 
doctrine—Mr. Roosevelt’s—and the definition that events will 
give to it by the end of the twentieth century that exists be- 
tween an abstract principle of jurisprudence and the body 
of judicial decisions that may have been given under it. 


Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s trip to Paris seems certain to have 
a profound political and international, as well as commercial, 
result. He is said to have raised questions the solution of 
which is of immense import to the status of the British Em- 
pire, and the relation of the self-governing colonies, like 
Canada, Australia, and New Zealand, to the central govern- 
ment. One of the prerogatives of a sovereign state is the 
making of treaties with foreign powers, and in these days of 
commercial enterprise and industrial growth commercial 
treaties are undoubtedly the most important of all. The re- 
port is that Sir Wilfrid Laurier intends to give France the 
same preferential rights as England in the Canadian tariff 
arrangements—that is, French goods imported into Canada 
will pay a duty of fifteen per cent. lower than that paid, for 
instance, on goods from the United States. It is also said 
that France and Canada are to join in subsidizing an ocean- 
steamship line, the amount to be paid by each country be- 
ing 800,000 francs, or $160,000, yearly. All this is immensely 
important, if true; and, taken with Sir Wilfrid’s strong 
stand against the attempt to “draw Canada into the vortex 
of militarism,” it goes to show that, to all intents and pur- 
poses, the Dominion is an independent sovereign state. Com- 
mercially, the matter is also of great interest. Last vear 
Canada imported from France the equivalent of $6,670,778, 
an advance of nearly a million and a half on the previous 
year; the exports of Canada to France being only $1,388,848. 
A drop of fifteen per cent. in the import duty is certain to 
add greatly to the already rapidly growing trade between 
France and Canada, and especially to the total of Canada’s 
imports from France, already five times greater than her ex- 
ports to that country. It will be interesting to see how this 
will affect Germany, which exported $10,814,029 worth of 
zoods to Canada in the last year; France and Germany to- 
gether sending Canada only a third of the amount of imports 
she received from Great Britain. These last three countries 
—France, Germany, and England—export to Canada only 
about half of the total value of goods she receives from the 
United States; but a change in the Canadian tariff would 
greatly modify this proportion, to our prejudice. 


Canada’s position as an independent sovereign state is even 
more strongly marked by the proposal that Canada should 
“annex” the British West Indies. The editor of the An- 
tigua Observer writes that, years ago, when the Canadian 
government sent its financial secretary to the British West 
Indies, to bring about reciprocal trade with Canada, the An- 
tiguan legislature willingly acceded to the proposal, but the 
whole matter was blocked by the English Colonial Office. 
Antigua was not allowed to enter into any reciprocal tariff 
arrangement, owing to European treaties, but the sentiment 
in favor of a closer union with Canada has evidently persisted 
and gathered strength. It is pointed out by Canadian writers 
that the federation of the West-Indian Islands with Canada 
would remove the disadvantages they labor under, as crown 
colonies, in being subjected to the action of these treaties. 
Their federation with Canada would open up to them a large 
free market without materially reducing Canada’s revenue 
or injuring existing industries. The change in the system of 
government, it js pointed out, would also relieve them from 
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the burden of maintaining a number of highly paid imperial 
officials. Canada’s imports from the British West Luidies are 
chiefly tropical products which Canada herself can never pro- 
duce, such as molasses, sugar, and tropical fruits. Last year, 
for example, Canada imported $738,168 worth of bananas, of 
which only $28,355 worth came from the British West Indies, 
while not less than $714,807 worth came through the United 
States. ‘This large sum might have been shared between Brit- 
ish West-Indians and Canadians had the two groups of col- 
onies been federated, or, to use the phrase of the Canadian 
writers, had Canada “annexed” the British West Indies. 
It is also suggested that Canada would be able to take the total 
output of raw sugar from the British West Indies, refine it, 
and ship the surplus to England; and Canada is even pre- 
pared to pay bounties to the sugar-planters of the West- 
Indian Islands. In 1902 Canada imported from these isl- 
ands goods worth $1,600,000, a marked increase over the 
trade of 1901, which was valued at $1,068,000. The interest- 
ing fact in all this is Canada’s growing sense of independent 
sovereign rights. 


The Venezuelan revolutionists appear to have met with a 
rather severe reverse, which might have been avoided if they 
had taken to heart the lessons of the South-African war. 
They forget that the party on the defensive has, under the 
conditions of modern warfare, a tremendous advantage, which 
no mere superiority in numbers will avail to counteract. 
With General Matos, the moving spirit of the revolution, at 
their head, the advance-guard of the revolutionists attacked 
the strong position of Taguay, which was held by a consider- 
able number of well-armed government troops. The attack 
was carried on with great vigor and bravery for five hours, 
but at the end of that time the revolutionists were compelled 
to recognize that they had failed, and decided to withdraw, 
leaving the government troops masters of the situation, and 
leaving behind them two hundred killed or wounded on the 
field. Should President Castro carry out his intention to 
advance from Cua to Ocumare, which is some sixty miles 
west of Caracas, and where’a strong body of revolutionists is 
intrenched, he may very probably have to learn the same 
lesson: the immense difficulty of forcing a defensive position, 
and the heavy loss which is likely to accompany the attempt. 
From Colombia we have also news of a slight improvement 
of the situation, from the point of view of the party in power. 
General Salavar, the Governor of Panama, writes that General 
Berti, with the Colombian government forces, is still in pos- 
session of Agua Dulce, and seems likely to be able to hold 
his own for some time to come. He writes also that the be- 
sieging rebels are in a sore plight; but here the wish may be 
father to the thought. In Haiti also the fortunes of war 
have been varied. The village of Limbe, north of Port au 
Prince, has been attacked and recaptured by the troops of 
the government. The fighting was very severe, lasting from 
midnight till midday, many on both sides being killed, and 
the village being destroyed by fire, as was the case with Petit 
Goave. A new figure has been added to the struggle in Haiti 
in the person of General Alexis Nord, who has come forward 
as commander of the government—that is, of the party op- 
posed to General Firmin and Admiral Killick, the “ pirate,” 
whose “ fleet,” consisting of the gunboat Créte-d-Pierrot, has 
been covering itself with glory. 


Cuba is in a very bad way, and all the predictions as to the 
evil results which would follow the failure of the reciprocity 
policy of the President are being verified. Sefior Terry’s 
resignation, as we already know, was due to the prospective 
failure of his plan to secure a loan of $4,000,000 for the 
Cuban planters. As to the planters themselves, their looked- 
for ruin is upon them. But worst of all is the agita- 
tion of the political classes. Palma’s administration is already 
the target for angry insults. The Secretary of the Public 
Works promises to follow Sefior Terry, the richest and most 
conservative member of the cabinet. Some members of Con- 
gress, and many outsiders, are urging the President’s im- 
peachment. In brief, there is fine promise of the entry into 
Cuba of the true spirit of South and Central American and 
West-Indian politics. The frenzy of rebellion, of revolution, 
of license, of disorder, seems to be in the Latin-American 
blood, and manifests itself the moment the Latin-American 
is intrusted with the management of government. One of 























the worst results of the failure of the reciprocity policy is 
that we have thereby lost the opportunity to give the Cuban 
a breathing-space of prosperity, during which he might have 
become reconciled to the Palma government, and, consequent- 
ly, postponed the evil day of political cantankerousness. 


Some Pennsylvania Republicans, who call themselves re- 
formers because they are angry at Senator Quay, have had 
occasion to reflect. Senator Quay “ripped up” the city gov- 
ernment of Pittsburg because it was in the hands of his ene- 
mies, and installed therein his own particular friends, but 
these, in turn, went over to the enemy, and both are now out- 
raged by Senator Quay’s insolent domination. They began 
by insisting that there should be no Pennypacker for them. 
Pennypacker is a good man, but he was put in nomination 
for Governor by an odious boss. What the newfangled re- 
formers desire is a bad man nominated by enemies of the 
boss. As a general proposition, we have no leaning towards 
Quay nor any of his kind, but we have watched Pennsylvania 
Republican opposition to his master-mind for many years, 
and long ago reached the conclusion that Quay is often bet- 
ter than his opponents; at least, he is more genuine. Republi- 
can opposition to him, like that in Pittsburg, is very likely to 
be “strike politics,” and there is no honest popular movement 
against Quay in the commonwealth. No existing Republican 
politician, at least, will ever make war upon the Senator 
and his methods, and when the people rise, or seem to rise, 
against him, and there is reason for him to dread defeat, 
there are always enough sympathetic Democrats to skulk to 
his side to help him out of his trouble. Republican opposi- 
tion to Quay always ceases on the eve of the battle, and when- 
ever the boss has been defeated, his overthrow has been a sur- 
prise to those who realized that a little more chicanery would 
have prevented the catastrophe. In short, Quay is the favor- 
ite boss of both political parties in Pennsylvania, while the 
people of the State are seemingly not yet ashamed of their 
servitude. We never expect to see so-called “ Republican In- 
dependent movements ” defeat him. 


The real war game began on Sunday, August 31, and the 
first engagement took place on the night of September 1. The 
result was the theoretical destruction of that part of the fleet 
which made the assault. It is too soon to comment on the 
whole game, and we shall reserve our comprehensive remarks 
until we can accompany Mr. Zogbaum’s illustrations with 
them. ‘The first encounter, however, gives us a text for a few 
words. It would show a very disgraceful state of affairs, and 
would either discredit the army or Congress, upon which the 
army must depend for its means of subsistence, if the navy 
should be able to capture or destroy any of the fortifications 
included in the field of operations, or if it should establish a 
naval base, or should run by the eastern defences of New 
York. If Admiral Higginson should win in the sport, then 
the army is not alert, is not skilled in the use of its weapons, 
and is not dependable. If the artillery does as well as it can 
with the material in its possession, and the material is faulty, 
the blame lies with the engineer or the ordnance corps. If 
the artillery is well trained and the material as perfect as 
could be provided with the means granted, Congress may be 
to blame for its parsimony or its slothfulness. What is per- 
fectly true is that a properly trained and intelligent force, 
properly equipped with modern arms, modern explosives, mod- 
ern projectiles, and modern instruments of accuracy of fire, 
can prevent the suecess of any fleet engaged in the enter- 
prise which Admiral Higginson’s ships have undertaken. 
This mimic war is a test of the character of the artillery of 
the army. 


On Monday, Septemter 1, the first session of this year’s 
convention of the International Mining Congress was held 
in Butte, Montana. The large attendance of delegates was 
representative of the mining and mining-machinery industries, 
and of capitalists interested in those industries from all parts 
of the world. Besides fostering the interests directly con- 
nected with mining, the congress has, in previous conven- 
tions, declared in favor of the establishment of a national 
department of mining, whose head shall be a member of the 
President’s cabinet, and for a reorganization of the work of 
the United States Geological Survey, to make it serve more 
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surely the industry of mining than the delights of paleonto- 
logical discoveries. Another matter the congress favors is 
the consolidation of the Irrigation, Good Roads, and Trans- 
Mississippi congresses with the International Mining Con- 
gress. It leaves one somewhat breathless to read the figures 
set forth in support of the policy of the vast consolidation 
of interests for industrial congressional work. We are re- 
minded, for instance, that of the 1,500,000,000 consumers of 
modern industrial products, 825,000,000 are in countries 
mainly dependent, in international trade, upon Pacific coast 
seaports, which are the natural trade outlets for the States 
and Territories most interested in these congresses. But we 
must remember that the local atmosphere of Butte furnishes 
incentive and justification for large figuring; that active 
young town has already added $500,000,000 to the world’s 
wealth in gold, silver, and copper. 


One of the reasons why the coal strike has run on so in- 
definitely is the ignorance of the public touching its causes, 
and the degree of the responsibility of either side. This labor 
war has been discussed without intelligence because there has 
been very little proper investigation either by the newspapers 
or by the authorities. In such a strike as this politicians fear 
the labor men, whose votes are numerous, and therefore the 
executive power is paralyzed, while the general arbitration 
boards are valueless. Moreover, the laws for arbitration in 
the several States are of little importance. In Pennsylvania, 
for example, for seven years a law has stood on the statute- 
book which requires a common pleas judge to appoint arbi- 
trators on the application of either side of a labor controversy. 
The law, however, is not resorted to for the simple reason 
that the arbitrators have no power to compel the attendance of 
witnesses or the production of books and papers. Conse- 
quently no thorough investigation is possible under the Penn- 
sylvania law. Now in this country, where public opinion is 
so powerful, and where, if it were unanimous and strongly 
directed against one side to a controversy, it would prevail. 
public opinion has the right to demand enlightenment. This 
is especially true in such a case as this coal strike in which 
the public interests are so intimately involved. One of the 
leading public writers of our country and time proposes 1 
very simple and probably effective method for accomplishing 
the desired end. He suggests the appointment by the 
Executive, State or national, of a board of experts for each 
strike, the board having the power to summon witnesses and 
to compel the production of papers. The report would be 
intended merely to enlighten and focus public opinion, and 
he thinks that when such board, searching for the guilty, 
eould say, “Thou art the man,” the strike would come to 
an end. 


Considerable newspaper gossip and speculation have been 
occasioned in Paris and London by recent changes in embas- 
sies in Europe and America. The transfer of M. Cambon 
from Washington to Madrid may be, as generally regarded, a 
move by France in the interests of Pan-Latinism, but both 
English and French newspaper comment goes wide of the 
mark when it chooses to regard the sending of Sir Michael 
Herbert and M. Jusserand to Washington as a proof of the 
lowering of the American post in the diplomatic scale. Nom- 
inally and from the ordinary European point of view the in- 
ference drawn, especially by some Parisian papers, is true. 
On the contrary, however, both these diplomatic appoint- 
ments are specially indicative of a desire of the English and 
French governments to cultivate and strengthen their bonds 
with America. Whether the result aimed at will be achieve:l 
will, of course, depend upon the ambassadors themselves— 
and their wives. For in both these selections it is manifest 
that the fact that Mesdames Herbert and Jusserand are both 
Americans by birth had not a little to do with the diplo- 
matic promotion of their husbands. As to M. Jusserand, 
moreover, while his transfer to Washington is a distinct pro- 
motion, it is one peculiarly fitting in view of his accom- 
plishments as a diplomat and his achievements as a man of 
letters. The author of The Literary History of the English 
People has shown in it, as Professor Gaston Paris remarked 
in presenting the first volume to the “ Académie des Inscrip- 
tions et Belles Lettres,” in 1894, an originality and breadth 
of treatment which give him a high rank among literary his- 
torians. M. Jusserand’s appointment to Washington is a lit- 































































































erary compliment to this country, to which the nearest Amer- 
ican parallel is the sending of James Russell Lowell to the 
Court of St. James. 


A recent order of the War Department provides that one 
hundred officers of the army are to be detailed to give mil- 
itary instruction in such schools and colleges as will guaran- 
tee to keep at least one hundred pupils under military in- 
struction, and to organize and drill them in accordance with 
army regulations. These details will be for two years each. 
Lhe order provides courses for three classes of institutions, 
the courses varying according to the prominence given to 
military instruction. This means the resumption, with dif- 
ferences, of a practice that obtained before the Spanish war, 
the new order being drawn with eare to insure that the 
chance for military instruction shall not be wasted, as some- 
times happened in the past, on institutions that cannot make 
good use of it. It is suggested that much of this work might 
be done by retired officers, and that seems a sound proposi- 
tion, for there are always numbers of officers on the retired 
list who, while unfit for active service, are both physically 
capable and highly competent for work of this sort, and 
who are averse to idleness, and would be glad to have occu- 
pation and the increased pay that it should bring them. The 
practice of compulsory retirement at sixty-four, though doubt- 
less sound, puts out of active service many admirable offi- 
cers who have years of good work left in them; and besides 
these older men there are many others who have been re- 
tired for partial disability, which would not at all interfere 
with their usefulness as military instructors. 


The formal announcement that, beginning with the class 
of 1905, Harvard University will confer the Bachelor of Arts 
degree in a three years’ course is a welcome one. It has been 
growing more and more obvious yearly to those who observe 
conditions that a four years’ course in college, devoted wholly 
to the study of purely academic subjects, is at least a year 
too long, and, in the case of young men who are to embark 
upon a professional career, results in a very materia] loss 
of time without any corresponding advantage to be gained. 
The action of the Harvard authorities is a step in the right 
direction, but is it any more than a step? Are there not 
yet other steps to’ be taken by which the young man who 
proposes to become a doctor, or a lawyer, or a follower of 
a profession of sorne sort, may get at the really serious work 
of preparation a little sooner than now seems possible? What 
precise advantage an A.B. is to a man has never yet been 
made quite clear. There are A.B.’s in the world who lack 
ordinary sense, and the thousands of half-educated people one 
meets in the course of a year who rejoice in the possession of 
a sheepskin do little to convince the doubting mind that the 
degree has any significance whatsoever. Our colleges can 
render a real service if they will do something to give actual 
value to the certificates they issue. There is no more reason 
why the student who enters college with the idea of pre- 
paring himself for civil life should not be held to a regimen 
of the strictest sort than that the youths who go to Annapolis 
or to West Point should be permitted to play their way 
through the course prescribed by the curriculum. The whole 
system needs stiffening up if our colleges are really to do their 
best work, and until the academic departments of our uni- 
versities are placed upon the same plane of efficiency as our 
professional schools, university authorities will have fallen 
short of the performance of the full measure of their duty. 
There is tremendous work ahead for the young man of to- 
day, and the sooner he gets at it, properly equipped, shorn 
of all the inutilities, which he may cultivate as a pastime if 
he is minded so to do, the better it will be for all concerned. 
Harvard has led the way, but she should not be content with 
the mere doing of the initial act. She should go further 
and so readjust her curriculum that men who have the heart 
and the mind and the energy to meet the problems of the 
present and of the future may get to work without undue loss 
of time upon the duties that are theirs to perform. 


We trust that time will cause Mr. W. K. Vanderbilt, Jr., 
to reconsider his determination to abandon the automobile 
as a vehicle of sport. We ean quite understand how in the 
shadow of a great tragedy, such as that which overtook Mr. 
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Vanderbilt’s friends and relatives, Mr. and Mrs. Fair, he 
should, for a time at least, fail to find zest in a pursuit that 
brings them poignantly to his mind, but the permanent 
abandonment of the sport by one who, if he is minded to do 
so, can do much to develop it along the lines of sobriety and 
with proper respect to all rights that may need to be con- 
served, would be, we think, somewhat of a misfortune. The 
bad name that the automobile has got for itself latterly is 
far from being its intrinsic desert. Both as a utility and as 
a means of pleasure, the machine is worthy of our respect, 
and it would be unjust to it and to its makers if it were to 
be judged by the uses to which it is put by reckless people. 
A spirited horse in the hands of a foolhardy driver is as 
direct a menace to the public safety as an automobile, but be- 
cause occasionally horses run away and kill a few wayfarers 
we do not condemn the whole practice of driving horses. 
What our leaders in automobiling need to do under present 
conditions is to learn the simple lesson that recent disasters 
teach, not to turn their backs upon the pursuit itself. The 
latter sounds too much like the weakness of one who cannot 
control his passions. Of course if Mr. Vanderbilt really feels 
that the use of the automobile by himself must inevitably de- 
velop into excesses which will imperil his own neck and the 
life and limb of the public, he is wise to give it up. If, on 
the other hand, he has ever been sincerely interested in the 
sport, as he seems to have been, we may expect shortly to 
find him once more entering the lists, more cautiously and 
in such a frame of mind in relation to the whole subject as 
to work materially for the betterment of conditions. 


It may be that the development of the usefulness of the 
automobile will come sooner and go farther in the less civil- 
ized parts of the earth than in improved countries like ours. 
In some countries, where horses are scarce and railroads 
searcer still, automobiles have a much freer field than here 
to show what they can do. Reports from Madagascar pre- 
dict important trade results from their introduction there; 
the French government is credited with a purpose to try them 
at once in the desert of Sahara; experiments with them 
are going on in the Philippines, where our government pro- 
poses to use them in the mail service; and in Porto Rico, where 
improved transportation facilities are urgently needed, they 
have already shown their superiority to stage-coaches. It is 
quite possible that if Mr. H. G. Wells’s idea of great high- 
ways for automobiles ever takes form, it will do so first in 
some country where there is little railroad competition. 


When will the articles of need peculiar to modern civili- 
zation—-coal, petroleum, wheat for fine flour, wood, iron, tin, 
and so on—give out? Iron, we are told, will never cease, be- 
cause it will be extracted by processes now undergoing de- 
velopment from the sands of the sea, even if the mines be- 
come exhausted. That is a comfort, for iron is the basis of 
our civilization, apparently. As to coal—there will some time 
be an end of that in Britain and America, though not, prob- 
ably, in the lifetime of any one now living. And here, at 
this moment, comes an American consular report telling how 
a Norwegian company has tapped the immense coal deposits 
of Spitzbergen under the arctic circle. And China has enough 
coal in her unopened mines to supply the furnaces of the 
world for centuries. There is no end to the coal-supply; our 
mechanical civilization will not fail for want of that. As 
to petroleum, no year goes by without the discovery of new 
wells somewhere. Mexico is the latest country to report new 
finds; they are having something like a Texas boom at Tam- 
pico, and Monterey. The wheat-fields grow weary, but they 
are not exhausted by any means, and need never be. Wood 
grows scarcer and dearer; yet in proportion as it does so we 
find practicable substitutes for it. In this country we have 
lately had an experience which is a warning of the woe that 
would fall upon the world if there were no more good coal 
to be had, but the famine has not been due to any trouble with 
the coal, but with the labor that produces it. That suggests 
that civilization’s problem—the rock that may shatter it— 
will not be a question of commodities, but a question of labor, 
of men: not a material, but a moral, difficulty. 


The King has granted a charter for a British Academy, and 
Matthew Arnold’s long-cherished desire is in part fulfilled. 
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Lord Rosebery, Premier Balfour, Lord Dillon, and Lord 
Reay, who preside over the Society of Antiquaries and the 
Royal Asiatic Society; Sir Frederick Pollock, jurist, wit, and 
novelist; John Morley, James Bryce, Leslie Stephen, and W. 
E. H. Lecky—are the most eminent of the forty-nine charter 
members. So far, the charter makes these distinguished mem- 
bers of the nobility and gentry merely “fellows”; it remains 
for them to show whether they are also “immortals.” But 
the parallel with the famous French Academy is not close. 
The Britons have gathered themselves together to promote 
historical, philosophical, and philological studies, not merely 
to watch over the purity of the English language and to 
keep its crystal waters undefiled. This shows both modesty 
and wisdom, and we have a great capital of pity in store for 
whoever undertakes to determine what is and what is not 
good English, in these days of the dialect story and the re- 
union of the Anglo-Saxons. It is noteworthy that Herbert 
Spencer is not one of those who have founded the new 
academy. 





Protap Chunder Mozcomdar, an eloquent and devout Hindu, 
a frequent visitor to this country as an advocate of liberal 
religion, was asked, after he returned to India the last time, 
“ What impressed you most in the United States?’ “The 
remarkable assimilative and unifying power of the institu- 
tions and customs of the country,” he replied. It was natural 
that one coming from a land so diverse in races and religions 
as India should be so impressed. President Roosevelt, in his 
recent address to the International Press Club in Boston, em- 
phasized the same thought, namely, the essential likeness of 
all Americans, wherever found, of whatever original race stock. 
Now this assimilating power of our institutions and customs 
is not one that commends itself to all who note it. Thus 
Mr. H. D. Sedgewick, Jr., in The Atlantic, laments that “the 
days of diversity are numbered. The genius of industrial 
civilization defies the old rules by which life passed from 
homogeneity to heterogeneity: she takes men from all parts 
of Europe—Latin, Teuton, Celt, and Slav—trims, lops, and 
pinches, till she can squeeze them into the American mould. 
. . . Mountain, prairie, and ocean no longer mark their sons, 
no longer breed into them the sap of the pine, the honey of 
clover, the savor of salt.” In reply to which it may be perti- 
nent to remark that this process of assimilation and reduc- 
tion to a common race type of diverse races and eallings of 
men began long before we entered upon a distinctly industrial 
stage of society. 





Some conception of the volume of present-day American 
philanthropy is gained from the statement made at the recent 
annual meeting of the American Library Association that 
the gifts for new library buildings in the United States dur- 
ing the past year amounted to $8,312,550, and the gifts for 
endowment, equipment, ete., of libraries during the same 
period amounted to $3,075,247. Of course most of the new 
buildings when built and equipped will be supported by public 
taxation in the main, as only here and there does private 
endowment maintain the town library. It is the presence of 
the town library, maintained as an ally of the school, the 
church, the factory, and the shop for trade, which accounts 
for much of the wealth and diversified industry of Massa- 
chusetts. As the men of wealth of the interior and West 
take up with the New England idea of having and maintain- 
ing public libraries, they will hasten a state of diffused intel- 
ligence comparable to that found in New England, and in 
Massachusetts in particular. Of course with the multiplica- 
tion of libraries there is an increased demand for men and 
women competent to direct their activities, and this new pro- 
fession is providing an outlet for many a youth who otherwise 
might have gone into walks of life already crowded. It was 
the testimony at the recent meeting of the Librarians’ Asso- 
ciation that the standard of compensation for librarians was 
rising, and that their place in the community was coming to 
be recognized as of more consequence than formerly. From 
being a mere custodian of books the librarian now has be- 
come a collaborator with the public-school teacher, the clergy- 
man, and the intelligent employer of labor in providing for 
the ambitious intelligent citizens and their children appa- 
ratus useful in maintaining the pedagugic, spiritual, and in- 
dustrial life of the community; and the better educated he 
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or she is, and the more generously remunerated, the more the 
community gets from its library. 





If a speaker at the recent American librarians’ conference 
at Boston told her story correctly, a Pittsburg boy fifteen 
years old gave the librarians something to think about when 
he said: “I like Conan Doyle, but he comes high. You can 
get a lot of this for a nickel ”—“ this” being a second-hand 
copy of Jesse James. But Conan Doyle can be had at the 
public libraries for less than a nickel, so that the boy’s ex- 
pressed preference for the subtle detective-story of the Eng- 
lish author over the tempestuous biography of the American 
bandit and his regretful inability to gratify his taste on ac- 
count of the forbidding expense are perhaps not quite frank. 
There is, indeed, more than a suspicion that a boy fifteen 
years old—in the bandit age himself, so to speak—would rate 
the Life and Adventures of Jesse James as superior to the 
ratiocinations of Mr. Sherlock Holmes. Probably the boy 
who buys second-hand robber romances at five cents a copy 
buys because he likes them, so that the inexpensiveness of his 
investment is not so much a cause of his purchase as it is a 
gratification at procuring a bargain. If the library would 
give him Jesse James on the same easy terms that it proffers 
to him Conan Doyle, then the librarians who mourn his inap- 
preciation of the library would not lack his patronage. Pos- 
sibly the trouble with the librarians who are striving with this 
problem of the boy and his reading is that they do not com- 
prehend the boy. Jesse James does not appeal to him because 
he is depraved, but, to adopt his own phrase, because the 
robber keeps things moving. He wants no involved anai- 
yses of thought and action—the time of his mental develop- 
ment for that has not come yet—but he does want a book in 
which something happens. We take it that this is the reason 
why so many books which librarians are “weeding out,” as 
they call the process, are popular with the boys. Oliver Optic, 
for example, has come under the ban of the new school of 
censors almost as emphatically as Jesse James; and yet his 
stories appeal to the boys for a reason that is very clear— 
something is always doing in them. Of course Jesse James 
is not to be thought of in the public library, and it may be 
that Oliver Optic should go—but the boy has got to have a 
book with action in it, if you want to keep him from buy- 
ing second-hand robber stories for a nickel. 





An item, almost lost in the daily newspapers by reason of 
its smallness and inconspicuity, contains the news of the 
discovery at the Lick Observatory of 100 pairs of double-stars 
never before catalogued. California’s brilliant sky and the 
great Lick telescope have combined in the revelation of many 
star secrets and phenomena that have waited thousands and 
even millions of years for an observer. A third and most im- 
portant aid in disclosing stellar secrets is photography. Per- 
haps the greatest and certainly the most numerous discoveries 
in astronomy in recent years have been made, not by the 
“celestial policeman,” with his eye to the end of a mighty 
tube, but by means of the sensitive photographic plate, which, 
to a great extent, has replaced the eye, while the telescope 
itself, slowly but accurately driven by clock-work, counteracts 
the effect of the rotation of the earth, and keeps any particu- 
lar star or cluster in the heavens in the field of view before 
the all-recording photographie plate. Celestial photography 
has not only told us much about the sun, our nearest star 
neighbor, but the photographic eye has also revealed nebule 
in the depths of space, and compelled them to disclose some 
of the secrets of their shape and structure never hinted at to 
the mere visual observer. Only some 6000 nebule were known 
and described before the application of photography in astron- 
omy. Now, as a result of its aid, more than 120,000 of these 
wonderful star systems have been catalogued, and the spiral 
nebula has been shown to be the rule instead of the excep- 
tion it was long thought to be. 





The population of New York at the present time, so far as 
it is in évidence in the theatres, at the cafés, and on the 
highways, is distinctly what might be called “ extra-terri- 
torial.” It is only temporarily of Manhattan, and comes from 
all parts of the United States. It is estimated that there are 
over ten thousand buyers from other cities in town, who have 
come here to spend as many as $1,000,000,000 upon the 
things New York has to distribute. Such a vast sum as this 





















































































means an enormous degree of prosperity for the merchants 
into whose coffers it is flowing, and they are to be felicitated 
upon the profit which is theirs. What is even better for the 
city, however, is the personal friends and acquaintances it 
is making among busy and active men from other parts of the 
United States. New York has its varied sides, like any other 
community, and it is not to be judged by the bogie-man of 
speculation, who has his lair in Wall Street, any more than 
hy the beribboned and bedizened folk of the Tenderloin. It 
takes many and widely differing ingredients to make up the 
great cosmopolitain whole that New York has become, and it 
is well, in these bounding and aboundings days, that the me- 
tropolis should show itself in all its colors. The smiling side 
of New York is a most seductive one, and the traveller from 
distant fields who has thought of it merely as a money-get- 
ting centre, sordid, mean, and relentlessly busy, finds it, upon 
a nearer approach, also the centre of a warm hospitality, a 
place of much laughter, of many pleasant ways and byways, 
a place to visit, and a place to like. It is a fine sight to look 
upon our crowded hotels, our restaurants nightly packed with 
visitors, and our theatres playing to well-filled tiers of seats— 
an atmosphere of keen enjoyment over all, and yet with no 
ebullience of license or of abnormally harmful things. This 
annual pilgrimage to New York as a commercial shrine 
should work much good to the city, and in ways that are not 
to be measured in dollars so much as in the promotion of 
good-feeling, good-fellowship, and that mutual understanding 
upon which alone is it possible to base a hope for a real unity 
and community of interest. We are all Americans together, 
and the sooner we find each other out, the better not only for 
ourselves and our business, but for Americanism itself. 


It was told of Professor Leopold Schenck, who died the 
other day at Vienna, that the publication of his theory about 
the predetermination of sex cost him his professional stand- 
ing, and led to his being retired on a pension from the pro- 
fessorship that he held in the University of Vienna. His the- 
ory was that the sex of the coming child could be determined 
by the diet of the prospective mother. From time immemo- 
rial parents have thought that they knew better than Provi- 
dence whether they needed more boys or more girls in their 
families, and in innumerable cases, especially where girls 
multiplied but there seemed no boys to be had, there was 
disappointment. Where the retention of kingdoms or estates 
depended upon the birth of heirs male it worried even the 
fondest of parents to find nothing but girls in their nurseries. 
When Professor Schenck declared that there need be no more 
uncertainty, the announcement made a great stir, and he was 
much consulted by aspiring parents. How far his theory was 
ever justified by human experience does not appear as yet in 
the obituaries that have been published of him, but his an- 
nouncement gave him so much notoriety as to excite the dis- 
like of his brother doctors, who demanded his retirement from 
the Vienna medical faculty on the ground that his “ frivolous 
publication of scientific matter constituted a form of self- 
advertisement.” The generality of parents have never trou- 
bled their heads with Dr. Schenck or his theory, but have 
gone on strong in the conviction that if the baby did not 
happen to be precisely the kind of a baby they were looking 
for, it was certainly the next best kind, and an excellent sort 
to have, anyway. 

The Shah and the Sultan have been getting themselves into 
history. His Majesty Muzaffar-ed-Din, ruler of Persia and 
the dependencies thereof, has been through the customary 
round of royal junketings in England, with military bands, 
processions, big dinners, and’ special trains as stage scenery. 
The Shah tried to achieve a personal note by the extreme 
gorgeousness of his diamonds, which were the envy of all the 
duchesses, but otherwise there is a fearful sameness about all 
these royal functions. An amusing testimony to Persia’s pres- 
ent state of culture and progress was the fact that his Per- 
sian Majesty had an attack of nerves every time anything 
went quicker than ten miles an hour, whether it was a steam- 
boat, a train, or an elevator. He would find our district mes- 
sengers decidedly restful. The Sultan has done it once more, 
with his customary skill. Through the medium of Izzet Bey, 
one of his secretaries, he has sent a friendly message to the 
United States minister, assuring him that all the pending 
claims of the United States would be complied with, and beg- 
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ging the minister to resume his visits to the Porte. We seem 
to remember having heard something of the sort before, from 
this most promising despot. 


The recent military ride from Brussels to Ostend was dis- 
tinguished as a record of brutality. To quote from the 
cable despatches: “ The horses were hoof-deep in mud during 
the contest. . . . Many horses fell exhausted. Three of the 
animals dropped dead before Ostend was reached. . . . When 
near Ostend the French Lieutenant Bauzil, who noticed that 
his horse was dying, drew his revolver and blew its brains 
out. The only English officer in the contest, Lieutenant Gib- 
bon, saw his mount was exhausted, and dismounted while 
the animal panted its life away.” The race was won by the 
Frenchman Lieutenant Madamet. Riding a Hungarian 
thoroughbred, he was received at the finish with great en- 
thusiasm, his time for the eighty-two and a half miles being 
six hours and twenty minutes. “The horse died soon after 
the victory.” The affair was a disgrace to all participating 
in it. And what possible object did or could it serve? 


For the most of us vacation days are over and an- 
other year of effort has been begun. The city man knows that 
autumn has arrived because of the large number of familiar 
faces that begin to reappear upon the highways; because of 
the toning up of the town from the laxities of summer; be- 
cause of the renewed activities of the market-places; be- 
cause of the reopening of windows and doors that have been 
dark and inhospitably closed during the period of recrea- 
tion. The sojourner amid the suburban scenes and of the 
country-side perceives the fact from the emergence of the 
trees from the lovely green of the summer-tide into the 
gorgeous hues of fall; from the tang that gives an added 
zest to the delicious air of the early morning—the little 
sting of cold in the breezes that blow; from the quietude 
of the landlord, who, having passed through a bustling sum- 
mer, now sits him down in a reflective mood to reckon up 
his profits or his losses. It has been a wondertui summer, 
and he would be derelict in his duty who would fail to record 
his appreciation of the kindness of the powers that order the 
rise and fall of the mercury. Such a summer as has been 
vouchsafed unto us in this year of grace 1902 is indeed rare. 
Nature has been more than kind. She has given us condi- 
tions not only tolerable, but inviting. We have had nothing 
hot from the ovens of Dame Nature, and while she has oc- 
easionally treated us to an overplus of rain and electricity, 
on the whole she has shown herself an indulgent mother. In 
many a rural spot where in other years the fan has ruled 
supreme, the crackling log has been summoned into service, 
and the unfortunate dweller in the city has been able to go 
his way by day with a collar serene and unwilted, and to sleep 
his sleep o’ nights restfully and with a blanket over him. 
General Humidity has not shown his face; General Debility 
has had no command to speak of; and at every point the 
passing season has shown a smiling front. If the conditions 
had been normal we should have been able to boast of the 
finest climate in the world. Since they were not, we may con- 
gratulate ourselves on having a glimpse of a perfect summer. 


Among the young men of to-day who work hard and suc- 
cessfully to contribute to the pleasures of the theatre, Clyde 
Fitch occupies a foremost place. Though still a young man, 
lie has already attained to an established position as the lead- 
ing playwright and dramatist in the United States. Jones 
and Pinero in England are respectively ten and fourteen 
years older, and they are still in the full tide of their powers. 
Mr. Fitch is a fine example of dogged persistence and grit. 
For years he fought for independence; insisting on producing 
his own plays, choosing his own actors, clinging to his dra- 
matic ideas in spite of opposition and discouragement. With 
the great success of “The Moth and the Flame,” following 
upon several tentative efforts, he succeeded in convincing the 
theatrical powers that be, and since then he has maintained 
his vantage-ground. Every one interested in the theatre and 
in the career of this young man must sympathize with the 
serious illness which, for some months, has called a halt to Mr. 
Fitch’s work. The news of his recovery, we are glad to state, 
is encouraging, and we look to him for better and stronger 
work in the maturing of his powers and purpose. He is 
thirty-seven years old, 

























Looking Forward or Looking 
Backward P 


Tue President stands for something; his 
party organization is meaningless. The 
President is looking to the future; the na- 
tional leaders are clinging to the past. In 
this respect it may be asserted that the lead- 
ers do not differ from the party in opposi- 
tion, if there is such a party. It is true 
that there is no united, harmonious, purpose- 
ful opposition at present, but it is also true 
that there is a movement, or at least an 
agitation, among the elements opposed to the 
tepublican party, and that the upbuilding 
of an opposition of some sort at an early 
day is inevitable. Existing political condi- 
iions are intolerable, and their long continu- 
aace is impossible in a free and progressive 
democracy like our own. 

The interesting feature of the President’s 
speeches in New England is their fronting 
of the future. Whether the President is 
right or wrong, he is for dealing with the 
new problems, while the old politicians who 
are at the head of the party’s organization 
are simply for holding to what they have 
gained. They not only look upon the past 
as secure, but believe that their achievements 
in the past secure the present and guaran- 
tee the future. This can never be the con- 
quering state of mind in this republic. The 
Republican party will not be retained in 
power because it settled the currency ques- 
tion. It will not long continue to be em- 
ployed by the country merely as the de- 
fender of the Dingley tariff bill. The cur- 
rency question being settled and the stable 
standard adopted, there are other phases 
of the money and banking question which 
demand an answer. Changing and shifting 
trade and commerce, the tempting solicita- 
tions of new markets in the East and of older 
markets in Europe, the tremendous strides 
which our manufacturing establishments 
have made in quantity of production, call for 
a new study of our tariff law. 

_ While the old leaders are deprecating any 
progress, any action, any movement but a 
backing up to the future, and while they 
are casting admiring, if somnolent, glances 
to the past, what may be called rank-and- 
file Republicanism is waking up. To the 
man in the ranks the party means an organ- 
ized effort for the promotion of his good. 
He is first an individual, a farmer, a trader, 
a manufacturer, a producer or distributor 
of some kiad; then he is a citizen; then he 
is a party man. He is not leaning on the 
past; he is not ploughing in his father’s 
furrows; he is not carrying his goods to 
market in ox-carts; he is not throwing shut- 
tles with his hands, or spinning his yarn on 
a wheel which revolves at the touch of his 
foot. If he is a Republican, his party has 
taught him to expect at least that its tri- 
umph will inure to his profit. The sun is 
always shining on his face and casting his 
shadow backwards. How long will such a 
man be content with leaders whose shadows 
lie in front of them, obscuring their path- 
way, and causing them to halt and stumble? 

Throughout the Republican party is felt 
the agitation which is disturbing, disquiet- 
ing, and inspiring modern society. The Re- 
publicans of New England are asking for 
freer trade relations with Canada, and for 
free hides for their shoe manufacturers. On 
the farms of the West there is a demand for 
cheaper agricultural implements; farther 
west, and especially to the northwest, there 
is need for cheaper lumber from Canada, and 
for a reciprocal arrangement by which Amer- 
ican coal can be sold over the border, while 
Nova Scotia coal in turn can be brought 
into New England. The uneasiness concern- 
ing our burdensome tariff taxation is not 
confined to the Republican party; it is com- 
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mon to all parties in certain sections of the 
country. But one economic question is 
knocking at the doors of the politicians 
from one end of the land to the other, and 
that is the “ trust ” question. Is the govern- 
ment to interfere with the modern indus- 
trial movement? Are the evils peculiar to 
the great combinations of capital such that 
they cannot be reached by the courts under 
existing law? Is the problem to be left to 
be solved by the States, or is it to be taken 
up by the nation, and is the character of 
our government to be fundamentally changed 
in order that our politicians may deal with 
private corporations? Is the partnership 
now existing between the government and 
the protected interests to be dissolved, or is 
the connection to be more firmly cemented 
by bestowing upon the general government 
the power of supervision, of control, of even 
destruction? 

Here are some of the questions which are 
disturbing the public mind, and the time is 
very near when the Republican party or 
ganization must declare its attitude upon 
them. The President is thinking about and 
discussing them. His views may be half- 
formed, his examination of facts yet in- 
sufficient, his utterances too general. He may 
be thinking towards a wrong conclusion. 
He may not realize that, in the evolution of 
its economic legislation, the government, and 
with it the industrial and social organiza- 
tions, has reached a point where the Repub- 
lican party ought to question its own basic 
principle of paternalism. But however 
wrong he may be for the moment, however 
crude and unsatisfactory may be his expres- 
sions of opinion, however strongly he may be 
drifting towards socialism, he is doing some- 
thing that the country demands shall be 
done, and something that elicits the praise 
of the living, forward-looking members of his 
party. He is thinking of the subjects which 
they regard as important, while the old 
leaders are endeavoring to suppress thought 
and speech. They can no more do this than 
they can compel the country to live forever 
on its recollections. If they persist in their 
Bourbonism they will be run over. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt is President, and, therefore, 
the progressive elements of the party have 
a leader. If the old leaders do not like the 
direction he is taking, they must rise up 
and both point and move the other way. If 
they do not, they will give the best evidence 
that their day of usefulness is past, as really 
it seems to be. The young men, the active 
men, the men of the future, want something 
new to talk about and to vote for. Their 
minds are troubled by new and to them 
vital problems, problems that must be met, 
problems that must be solved for good or 
evil. So long as these questions are address- 
ing themselves to the minds of the voters, 
political leaders must be alive to them, must 
push forward with the easily prevailing 
thought, or stand up manfully against the 
rushing tide. 

The country has no use for party mum- 
mies, and, so far as the Republican party is 
concerned, when the struggle for leadership 
comes between those whose sails are set for 
prevailing winds and those who are anchor- 
ed with the rusty anchors of a dead past, 
Theodore Roosevelt will take command and 
the mummies will b= cast overboard. 


= —_—_— 


To such an end let us bend our aim to 
work, knowing that every form of labor, 
even this flimsiest, as you esteem it, should 
minister to growth. If in any branch of us 
we fail in growth, there is, you are aware, 
an unfailing aboriginal democratic old mon- 
ster that waits to pull us down; certainly 
the branch, possibly the tree; and for the 
welfare of Life we fall_—George Meredith. 
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Trusts and Socialism 


In the vocabulary of newspaper men the 
latter half of August is known as the silly 


season. This year the term would be a mis- 
nomer. We have seen suddenly forced into 
the foreground of discussion the most mo- 


mentous question that has challenged public 
attention since the civil war; a question, in- 
deed, that strikes at the root of our Federal 
institutions, and even threatens the corner- 
stone of Western civilization. 

We refer to the question raised by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in the speech made by him at 
Providence on August 23. In that speech 
he expressed the conviction that by a con- 
stitutional amendment the national goveri- 
ment ought to be invested with full power 
over corporations, not only as regards their 
inter-State transactions, but with reference 
also to the business transacted by them 
within States, as to which they are at pres- 
ent answerable only to the State govern- 
ments. A day or two afterwards at Boston 
Mr. Roosevelt asserted that he was “not 
advocating anything very revolutionary,” 
inasmuch as he merely proposed to give the 
national government the same powers over 
corporations throughout the Union which 
are possessed and exercised by Massachu- 
setts over corporations created under its 
laws. 

As a matter of fact, the proposal is the 
most revolutionary one that has ever been 
put forward by an official spokesman of a 
great political party in this country. It is, 
in the first place, more Federalistic than 
anything ever propounded by the Federal- 
ists; more centralizing than any measure 
ever suggested by Alexander Hamilton. In 
the second place, the remedy would prove 
incomparably worse than the disease. On 
the one hand, it would make Congress a cess- 
pool of corruption, while, on the other, it 
would wrack the country with industrial and 
financial convulsions by harassing, though 
eventually futile, efforts to dictate prices. 
In the third place, the attempt to exercise 
inquisitorial and repressive powers over 
combinations of capital, by subjecting cor- 
porations to national control, would merely 
force capital to seek other modes of concen- 
tration and co-operation, which neither 
Federal nor State law could assail without 
subverting the fundamental right of private 
property. In a word, the path upon which 
Mr. Roosevelt entered in his Providence 
speech would, if, with unflinching logic, he 
should pursue it to the end, lead him straight 
to Socialism, for only in Socialism can be 
found the efficient instrument of coercion 
which he seems to covet. 

As it happened, only four days after Presi- 
dent Roosevelt made his remarkable pro- 
nouncement at Providence, opinions of a 
very different tenor were expressed at Sara- 
toga in an address delivered before the 
American Bar Association by its President, 
Judge Rose of Little Rock, Arkansas. He 
began by questioning the efficacy of compul- 
sory publicity, the remedy for possible 
abuses on the part of corporations which was 
proposed by Mr. Roosevelt in his first mes- 
sage to Congress. An examination of the 
books of banks may be made drastie and 
fruitful, because banks have to do with only 
a single commodity that has unvarying 
value in a community where the gold stand- 
ard obtains. Judge Rose’s experience, how- 
ever, has led him to doubt whether exhaust- 
ive and trustworthy information could be ob- 
tained with equal ease and _ certainty 
through an examination of the books of rail- 
ways or of industrial corporations. In such 
cases he has often found that the mysteries 
of modern bookkeeping exceed those of 
alchemy. 

As regards the proposed constitutional 
amendment which would give Congress 






























































































power over all the business of all corpora- 
tions, Judge Rose directed attention to the 
enormous stimulus which sueh a state of 
things would impart to the lobby at Wash- 
ington. Imperilled corporations would then 
have a tremendous incentive corruptly to in- 
fluence legislation, and the consciences of 
legislators would be exposed to temptations 
unprecedented, if not irresistible. The core 
of Judge Rose’s address, however, was his 
enunciation of the undisputed economical 
fact that, even if the proposed constitutional 
amendment were adopted, the attempt of 
Congress to control the great combinations 
of capital would prove futile, unless it could 
deprive them of the power of making prices 
by itself prescribing the prices of commodi- 
ties and services. To make and enforce 
prices, however, is one of the things which 
no government, however autocratic, has 
ever been able to do. It is practically im- 
possible to make people either sell or buy 
unless they like the terms of the transac- 
tion. 

While, however, Congress, no more than a 
medieval monarch, could itself make prices, 
it might, through the proposed constitu- 
tional amendment, and an unwise and vexa- 
tious exercise of the powers accruing under 
it, seriously trammel and cripple the great 
combinations of capital, so far as their 
fundamental purpose is concerned, which is, 
of course, the regulation of prices. What 
would happen if this fundamental purpose 
were thwarted? The aggregation of 
capital on a vast scale would not cease, for 
such aggregation is the inevitable outcome 
of the new conditions of industry and com- 
merce; conditions created by the applications 
of steam to the production and distribution 
of commodities, and by the applications of 
electricity to the quick conducting of nego- 
tiations and transactions. The aggregation 
would continue, but it would change its 
legal form. It would discard the corporate 
form, and revert to some mode of private 
partnership, which should include special 
partners contributing huge blocks of capital. 
This is precisely what has taken place in 
Massachusetts. This is the expedient to 
which capitalists have been driven by the 
laws restricting corporations in that State. 

Some of those who heard Mr. Roosevelt’s 
speech in Boston could have told him that 
the corporation laws of that commonwealth, 
for which he expressed so much admiration, 
have proved impotent to arrest the ten- 
dency to conglomerations of capital, a ten- 
dency which obeys a fundamental law of 
twentieth-century civilization. It has been 
shown in Massachusetts that private part- 
nerships embracing special partners con- 
tributing enormous capital can do every- 
thing that can be done by corporations, and, 
in some respects, do it better. Obviously, 
they cannot be affected by the laws relating 
to corporations. So long as these private 
associations do not infringe the partnership 
laws, they cannot be subjected to legislative 
or judicial interference without a violation 
of the fundamental rights of private prop- 
erty. No such violation will be tolerated in 
a community until a majority of its mem- 
bers are ready to abjure the principles of 
individualism on which all civilized socie- 
ties are now founded, and to substitute 
therefor the principles of Socialism formu- 
lated by Karl Marx. 





The good want power, but to weep barren 
tears: 

The powerful goodness want— worse need 
for them: 

The wise want love, and those who love 
want wisdom; 

And all best things are thus confused to ill. 

—Shelley. 
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The Coal Strike 


Ir will be remembered that the strike in 
the anthracite-coal regions of Pennsylvania 
which took place in the autumn of 1900 re- 
sulted in substantial concessions to the miners 
on the part of the mine-owners. For a 
quick adjustment of that controversy there 
were political reasons which do not exist 
this year. Even if we were now in the stress 
of a Presidential campaign, however, it is 
doubtful whether the mine-owners could be 
persuaded to yield to the demands of the 
miners’ union, or to refer those demands to 
arbitration. 

So fair-minded a man as Mr. Abram S. 
Hewitt, who has been a life-long champion 
of the right of working-men to combine for 
their own protection, has explained in a 
published letter why in this case it is un- 
reasonable to expect the employers to suc- 
cumb to the employed, or even to submit 
to arbitrators the matters in dispute. As 
he perceives, the fundamental question is 
whether the anthracite mine-owners shall be 
forced to recognize a miners’ union which 
arrogates the right to shut out all non-union 
workmen from the mines. That is to say, 
is an American citizen to be deprived of the 
opportunity of doing the work for which 
he is specially qualified by experience and 
skill, unless he will obey the orders and 
submit to the pecuniary exactions of a par- 
ticular association. Mr. Hewitt points out 
that a citizen’s right to remain outside of 
a union is as clear and indefeasible as is the 
right to enter one, and any attempt to coerce 
him by violence into membership violates 
the principle of individual liberty upon 
which the political and economical structure 
of American communities is reared. 

That the miners’ union has attempted to 
coerce non-union members into joining the 
association has been denied by Mr. John 
Mitchell, but the mine-owners in rebuttal 
have proved by the public record of the union 
that Mr. Hewitt’s assertion was well found- 
ed. Under the circumstances, it is evident 
to Mr. Hewitt, and should be plain to all 
clear-headed men, that there is no case for 
arbitration. The duty of obeying the com- 
mandment “Thou Shalt not Steal” might 
with as much propriety be submitted to ar- 
bitrators as the right of the individual work- 
man to labor without let or hindrance on the 
part of other laborers. Only ignorance of 
the facts or confusion of thought could have 
led pious or well-meaning persons to come 
forward as advocates of arbitration in this 
instance. 

Distinctly recognizing, as he does, the cause 
of this particular strike, and the moral sig- 
nificance of the situation, Mr. Hewitt puts 
where it belongs the responsibility for the 
searcity of anthracite coal and the conse- 
quently high, almost prohibitive, price of 
that combustible. There has never been an 
hour since the strike began when consid- 
erable, if not adequate, quantities of coal 
could not have been supplied, had not non- 
union miners, eager to work, been kept out 
of the mines by acts or threats of violence, 
and had not the miners’ union pursued the 
wantonly destructive course of ordering out 
the pump-runners and engineers, for the pur- 
pose of flooding the works. That piece of 
vandalism has not received the public con- 
demnation which it deserves, because its 
consequences are not generally appreciated. 
It was as if the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers had signalized a strike by so dis- 
locating all the locomotives within their 
reach as to disqualify them for service for 
several months. 

Even were the coal strike to end to-mor- 
row, a good deal of time and a great deal of 
money would be needed to repair the flooded 
mines, and to enable the output of the com- 
bustible to recover its former volume. For 
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all that the community has lost from the 
coal strike, and for all it must yet expect 
to lose, the miners’ union is exclusively ac- 
countable. It is the members of the union, 
and not the mine-owners, that have kept 
the coal so urgently needed by consumers 
locked up in the mines. Mr. Hewitt put the 
truth in a nut-shell when he said that what 
was wanted to end the wasteful conflict in 
the anthracite coal regions is not arbitra- 
tion, but the stern repression of violence, and 
the assured protection of non-union miners 
who desire to earn a livelihood for them- 
selves and their families. Neither will any- 
body dispute Mr. Hewitt’s concluding as- 
sertion that to such protection the non- 
unionist workers are entitled, and that the 
government which fails to afford it is a re- 
proach to republican institutions. 





Reciprocity with Canada 


THE virtual collapse of the conference of 
Colonial Premiers in London is an inci- 
dent that will benefit the United States 
if our Federal government shall turn it to 
account. The failure of the conference to 
agree upon an Imperial Zollverein, coupled 
with the restraining influence of the defeats 
encountered by the Unionist government in 
a series of by-elections, will deter Mr. Bal- 
four from permitting Mr. Chamberlain to 
go any further in the direction of imposing 
duties upon breadstuffs. 

This means that for a considerable time 
to come Canada, although her tariff gives 
British manufactures a preference of thirty- 
three and one-third per cent. in her own mar- 
ket, can hope to secure no substantial pref- 
erence for her food products and raw ma- 
terials in the markets of the United King- 
dom. Thus cut off from the outlet upon 
which not only Canadian Conservatives, but, 
to a certain extent, Canadian Liberals also. 
have of late fixed their eyes, whither can the 
Dominion turn in search of consumers? Ob- 
viously to the United States alone. She 
would entér on a period of unexampled 
prosperity if she could prevail upon us to 
conclude a reciprocity treaty, which, not 
only, like the treaty of 1854, should admit 
the food products and raw materials of 
both countries into each other’s markets duty 
free, but should also give such a preference 
to American manufactures as should enable 
us to undersell our British, German, and 
French competitors in the Canadian market, 
while, at the same time, assuring a reason- 
able amount of protection to Canadian man- 
ufacturers. It is not true that such a con- 
tract would be one-sided. The imports into 
the Dominion from Great Britain in 1901 
were valued at some $43,000,000; those from 
Germany at $7,000,000; and those from 
France at nearly $5,400,000. There is an 
aggregate of more than $55,000,000, almost 
the whole of which we should be able to 
supply. Nor is this by any means the only 
advantage that we should derive from reci- 
procity. 

As Mr. John Charlton pointed out in the 
August number of the North American Re- 
view, the United States under a reciprocity 
régime would find an enormous market in 
Canada for farm products. Even now, al- 
though Canada imposes duties on nearly all 
American food products except maize, her 
purchases of the products of the soil from 
the United States are two and a half times 
greater than her exports of farm ‘products 
to this country. With free trade in such 
commodities established between the two 
countries, Oregon, Washington, and Cali- 
fornia would furnish the vast Canadian re- 
gion west of the Rocky Mountains with 
breadstuffs and meats, while the inhabitants 
of the maritime provinces would, owing 
to the cheapness of water transportation, 
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buy their food supplies almost exclusively 
in American seaboard cities. Then, again, 
if reciprocity obtained, United States routes 
of transportation would carry to the sea- 
board a very large proportion of Canada’s 
products, and United States merchants would 
handle them. So much for the politico-eco- 
nomical result of reciprocity. 

What would be the political effect? Events 
have shown that no greater mistake was 
ever made than the assumption that the re- 
peal in 1866 of the reciprocity treaty of 
1854 would drive Canada into annexation. 
There is no doubt that, during the period 
when the former treaty was in force, the 
drift of public sentiment in Canada was tow- 
ard a sympathetic feeling and a community 
of interest with the United States. Since 
the repeal of that treaty Canada has been 
compelled to seek other outlets for her prod- 
ucts; her eyes have, necessarily, been turned 
in another direction, and there has ensued 
a marked development of imperialistic feel- 
ing. But, it may be said, would not reci- 
procity be a superfluous concession on our 
part? Are we not already Canada’s prin- 
cipal purveyor? 

It is true that in 1891 the aggregate value 
of the manufactures imported by the Do- 
minion from all the rest of the world was 
ten million dollars less than the value of 
those imported from the United States. The 
value of the manufactures imported from 
Great Britain, notwithstanding the prefer- 
ence of thirty-three and one-third per cent. 
given to them, was less by more than $18,- 
000,000 than that of the manufactures im- 
ported from this country. Of the manufac- 
tures sent by us to Canada, however, fabrics 
valued at nearly $22,000,000 were on the 
free list. We have no right to assume that 
this state of things will continue. 

If we persist in refusing to give recipro- 
cal concessions to the Dominion, those manu- 
factures of ours that now figure on the free 
list may be stricken from it, and higher rates 
of duty may be imposed upon the rest. A 
motion that Canadian import duties should 
henceforth be arranged upon the principle 
of reciprocity, so far as Canadian interests 
would permit, was introduced in the last 
session of the Ottawa House of Commons. 
Nor could we reasonably blame the Cana- 
dians should they eventually retaliate for 
our refusal to enter into mutually profit- 
able trade relations. 





The Taxation of Real Estate 
at Market Value 


Ir is a very serious step which the Low 
Municipal Administration has taken in 
ordering the real estate of New York city 
to be assessed hereafter at its full market 
value. The members of the Tax Board at- 
tempt to justify their course by alleging 
that they are simply adhering to the letter 
of the law, and redressing the variants 
which have hitherto existed in the modes 
of assessing real and personal property. 
They add that the taxes payable by owners 
of real estate will not be really increased, 
inasmuch as the raising of assessed values 
will be accompanied by a corresponding de- 
crease in the tax rate. They even promise 
a reduction of rate from $2 27 to $1 50. 

In this optimistic forecast the Tax Com- 
missioners failed to recall that school and 
canal taxes are fixed charges which any in- 
crease in the official valuations must neces- 
sarily affect to the disadvantage of the city. 
The expansion of the valuations by a bill- 
ion dollars, for instance, would automati- 
cally add many millions of dollars to the 
school fund. If it be true, as Judge Earl 
has computed, that, as hitherto assessed, 
real estate in New York County has paid 
taxes on only sixty-seven per cent. i its 
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true value, the additions made to the valua- 
tions for the whole city will aggregate con- 
siderably more than a billion dollars. - 

It is obviously unfair that real estate in 
New York should be assessed at its full 
market value, unless real estate in all the 
rest of the State is assessed upon the same 
principle. At present this is not the case. 
That the city of New York ought not to con- 
tribute more than her existing inordinate 
quota to the State’s expense is not, how- 
ever, the sole or even the principal objec- 
tion to the Tax Board’s innovation. It is 
true enough, as the Commissioners say, that, 
if the tax rate were reduced from the pres- 
ent figure, $2 27, to about $1 50, the owners 
of real estate would lose nothing by the 
change in the assessed values of their prop- 
erty. We have already shown that no such 
reduction is practicable, owing to the fact 


that fixed charges would automatically in- ~ 


crease. 

But the gravest objection to the new as- 
sessment is the lack of any guarantee 
against a future recurrence of extravagance 
and corruption in the municipal administra- 
tion. There is, of course, no certainty that 
Mayor Low will succeed himself, or be suc- 
ceeded by an equally trustworthy official. 
Should Tammany Hall recover power at the 
next municipal election, Mayor Low may 
have cause to deplore the fact that he has 
smoothed the way to an immense disten- 
sion of the city’s debt. Hitherto tax-payers 
have been shielded from such distension to 
a certain extent by the law fixing the city’s 
debt limit at a stated percentage of the 
assessed value of the taxable property. 
When that value is increased by upwards of 
a billion dollars, the debt limit will be, of 
course, proportionately raised, and a covet- 
ed opportunity of plundering the tax-payers 
will be offered if the municipal government 
once more falls under the control of men 
who regard public office as a private “ snap.” 





The Dawn of Civilization 


OncE there was a very rich man who built 
a summer house on the border of a salt-sea 
inlet. On the bottom of that inlet reposed 
in beds of soft luxurious mud the famous 
oysters of one of our most distinguished ho- 
tels. The rich man was one of our ordinary 
barbarians, not very far behind the most 
well-informed of us, however, on sanitary 
science. He thought it wise and harmless 
to construct a house-drain into the waters 
where the oysters dwelt; but the hotel pro- 
prietor, who did not desire his hostelry to 
figure in municipal vital statistics, pre- 
vented the rich barbarian from carrying out 
his barbarous design. Then the savage in 
him rose to its heights, and, going to the 
labor - mart, he employed a company of 
Italian diggers, who quickly, and without 
the knowledge of the hotel proprietor, built 
for their employer a drain which now 
empties itself upon the oysters that once 
lay in their beds fattening for the delecta- 
tion of some favored ones of the human race, 
but who now may be said to lurk for their 
anticipating victims. At his success—emi- 
nently savage and yet not wholly ancient— 
the rich barbarian rejoices, thinking only of 
the hotel proprietor of whom he has got the 
better, and not at all of the lives which 
he is threatening, although he really has 
never intended to commit murder. But we 
who know the secret begin our dinners at 
that hotel with soup. 

We have said that this kind of conduct on 
the part of the barbarian was not ancient, 
and yet it will soon be impossible for any 
American to drain on oyster-beds or in 
drinking water without criminal intent. 
That criminal intent has been largely absent 
heretofore is due to general ignorance. 
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There is very little excuse in these days for 
such ignorance, and it is fast disappearing. 
Indeed, Congress is the only presumably 
intelligent body in the country which delib- 
erately maintains typhoid-breeding drinking 
water, the consequences of which to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia are plainly set forth in the 
vital statistics report of the Census Bureau. 
There, it is announced, the death-rate from 
typhoid fever is the highest in the country, 
being 80.7 in 100,000 of population. The 
cause of this undoubtedly is the maintenance 
by Congress of a polluted water-supply for 
the national capital. Sensible people, it is 
true, and the best hotels, buy their drinking 
water, although most of them distribute the 
Potomac bacteria through their households 
and the community by cooking their food in 
the cheap and dirty water of the District of 
Columbia. 

This kind of carelessness and ignorance, 
however, is disappearing, and we are enter- 
ing upon a new era. The dawn of civiliza- 
tion is upon us. States are beginning to act 
through their legislatures and courts, and 
polluters of what the law awkwardly calls 
potable water are discovering that man- 
slaughter by indirection through water cur- 
rents is likely to be dangerous. The State 
of New Jersey, for example, passed an act 
three years ago which forbade the pollution 
of streams from which any community re- 
ceived, or might receive, its water-supply. 
The act was very broad, and forbade the 
placing or discharging in any water not 
then impure of anything which either by it- 
self or in connection with other materials 
did, or might tend to, pollute the stream. 
The Court of Chancery of the State has ap- 
plied the statute in a case brought by the 
State Board of Health for the protection of 
the city of Rahway. The manufacturing 
company which was the offender objected 
that no harm had been done, but the court 
replied that it was unnecessary to prove any 
injury. The act had been violated when the 
noxious material entered the water miles 
away from the threatened city. The court, 
in a word, exercised its authority for the 
purpose of preserving pure water for the 
people of New Jersey. The opinion of Vice- 
Chancellor Stevens is given substantially in 
full in a recent number of the Engineering 
Record, which is rendering excellent service 
by making known the various efforts of sani- 
tary engineers and legal authorities in be- 
half of pure water. 

We are doubtless waking up to the de- 
mands of purity. Experiments are in prog- 
ress at St. Louis, and other places which have 
long submitted to impurity, with the view 
of obtaining clear and wholesome water. The 
work is going on in England as well as in 
this country, and its importance and extent 
are not to be gauged merely by experiments 
or accomplishments in water purification and 
defence, but by the rapid growth of the sen- 
timent against such conduct as that of the 
barbarian with whose offence we opened this 
article. The typhoid oyster and clam are be- 
ginning to be dreaded, and the idea of swim- 
ming in sewage has been shocking to persons 
of refinement for at least a dozen years. 
There is a strong suspicion afloat that it was 
originally wrong to transform the East 
River into a sewer, and that it is now little 
less than a crime to pour filth into the 
pleasant waters of Long Island Sound. A 
year or two ago the city of Mount Vernon 
attempted to add to the corruptions of this 
agreeable water, whose oysters have long 
been objects of suspicion, and the Legisla- 
ture declined to give it permission to do so. 
A movement is on foot that threatens an at- 
tack upon all the sewers that empty into 
the Sound, and some day fish caught in it 
may be eaten without exciting suspicious 
imaginations, while its bivalves may be re- 
stored to honorable oyster-bars. 






























































































Child Labor in Factories 


In the glass-factories and potteries of New 
Jersey, in the coal-mines of Pennsylvania, 
and in the cotton-mills of South Carolina 
children of tender years are employed as 
laborers, if statements recently emphasized 
are to be believed. Child labor is forbidden 
by statute in most States, and its employ- 
ment is therefore an offence against the State 
as well as against the family. So forcible 
was an article on the subject recently print- 
ed in the Philistine that a prominent manu- 
facturer of South Carolina paid it the com- 
pliment of describing it as “a second Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin.” This eminent representa- 
tive of the employers of the South declares 
that “labor organizations have their em- 
ployees, both women and men, going up and 
down the Southern country, writing articles 
and interviewing people, and making state- 
ments that are grossly incorrect and un- 
fair.” Little harm can result to any com- 
munity from scrutiny of its treatment of 
the young, whatever the motives of that 
scrutiny. 

In Harprr’s Magazine for June, Pro- 
fessor Richard T. Ely described “ An Amer- 
ican Industrial Experiment.” His text was 
Pelzer, the new centre of cotton manufacture 
in South Carolina, which was also held up 
to the world as “a Model Factory Town” 
in the Forum of September, 1901. It is Mr. 
Ellison A. Smyth, president and treasurer of 
the Pelzer Manufacturing Company, which 
operates five cotton-mills under his manage- 
ment, who declares indignantly that a 
propaganda of labor organizations is being 
carried on against child labor in the South, 
and who compares Mr. Hubbard’s article on 
this subject with Harriet Beecher Stowe’s 
epoch-making story of slavery. 

If there is substantial truth in what has 
recently been charged against the alleged 
employers of child labor in Pennsylvania, 
South Carolina, and New Jersey, all good 
men would rejoice to see another Harriet 
Beecher Stowe enlist in a crusade. There 
are enough able-bodied men and women in 
this country to de all the work proper and 
necessary to be done. The school, the home, 
and God’s out-doors are the places for chil- 
dren. 

But if there is substantial truth in the 
charges against South Carolina cotton-mills, 
it seems strange that so acute and discrim- 
inating an observer as Professor Ely did not 
discover it when he made his investigation 
of Pelzer as “An American Industrial Exper- 
iment.” 

But it seems to have required a crusade 
against child labor to bring out these facts. 
The whole subject is one which cannot be 
kept too prominently before the public eye. 
When corresponding figures for the factories 
of New Jersey and the mines of Pennsylvania 
arrive, comparisons may not be unprofitable. 





The Yankee Peril in a New 
Form 


RECENT advices from over the sea, con- 
firmed rather by probability than by cir- 
cumstance, however, indicate that his Im- 
perial Majesty the Kaiser has latterly been 
vexing his soul anew with the Yankee Peril 
and in a new guise. This time the menace 
to the Emperor’s happiness seems to lie in 
the possibility of a matrimonial alliance be- 
tween his eldest son, the Crown-Prince Fred- 
erick William of Prussia, and an American 
girl of much beauty, whom the susceptible 
young princeling met upon his travels in 
Britain. Whatever may be thought of the 
Kaiser’s uneasiness, hitherto strenuously 
manifested on the score of other perils from 
this land, we can quite understand at this 
time his solicitude in the face of a very 
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pressing danger to his peace of mind, al- 
though it appears for the moment to have 
been averted. The American gir!, as his 
knowledgable brother Prince Henry must by 
this time have told the Emperor, in point of 
womanly charm and personal loveliness is 
as aggressive a rival of the young graces 
of other lands as is the American business 
man to his European competitors in the 
extension of commerce. It must be evident 
to any observer familiar with the facts 
that a precedent once established in the 
courts of Europe of a some-day king choos- 
ing his queen from the ranks of the prin- 
cesses of this republic would give incep- 
tion and impetus to such a matrimonial 
stampede in this direction as would tend 
ultimately to wholly Americanize the reign- 
ing families of the Old World—an eventua- 
tion which the German Emperor more 
than any other living monarch seems to 
dread. 

Of course from our own point of view, 
and with all the respect due to the charm- 
ing young princesses of Europe, who are 
naturally more to the Kaiser’s liking for the 
purpose than any one we can provide, a 
king could not do better than to ally his 
house with the good sturdy stock of the 
West, a stock which would bring renewed 
vigor and life to a faltering and over-long 
inbred Jine—but the kings of earth are yet 
too much of the past to have learned the 
fact. or are too proud to admit it. Know- 
ing, too, what kind of wives American wo- 
men make, and having through unpreju- 
diced observation of the ways of princes, a 
fair conception as to the husbandry of roy- 
alty, it would be idle for us to deny that 
we think the fortunate royal bridegroom 
would get by far the better end of the bar- 
gain; yet, so far removed are we from the 
ideal of altruism that we are glad the 
Kaiser has set his face resolutely against 
the consummation of the proposition, if so 
be the young people directly involved ever 
seriously entertained it. Welcome as the 
foreigners are to our foodstuffs and to the 
products of our factories, to our beef, wheat. 
corn, and sausages, to our reapers, sewing- 
machines, bicycles, and steel rails, we frank- 
ly grudge them their importations of our 
American girls, and would, if we had the 
power, regulate these by law with such 
stringency that Old World swains would be 
required to take their American wives for 
what they are and not for what they have. 
So strongly do we feel in the matter that 
were we in authority we would frame, pass, 
and approve an act imposing such an ex- 
port tax upon our maidens as would send 
them forth, if so be they had to go, adorned 
with but their beauties of character and of 
person; penniless, and so no prey to for- 
tune-hunting noblemen of high degree and 
exalted debts. We have a large enough de- 
mand. of a high and honorable character for 
the American girl right here in our own 
land to tax the supply to the uttermost. and 
since we would rather see every crowned head 
of Europe queenless and forlorn, jilted and 
alone, joyless for the present, and hopeless 
of posterity than encounter a single Amer- 
ican lover of worth languishing in solitary 
misery through a shortage in our fairest 
product, we must indubitably approve the 
Kaiser’s attitude, though, possibly, for dif- 
ferent reasons. 

We have no fear of the rivalry of kings 
in our love-affairs. Our women are not, 
after all, carried far away by the allure- 
ments of pomp and pageantry and empty 
power; by jewels, diadems, and glittering 
environments, but we should doubt mate- 
rially the possibility of an American wo- 
man, born and bred, finding happiness in 
a foreign land, in a position which makes 
her the property not of herself and her hus- 
band, but of the world, and surrounded by 
all the petty tyrannies of a royal existence. 
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The hand that bakes the dumpling might 
hold with queenly grace the sceptre of ex- 
alted rank, but it would surely ache at 
times for the simpler occupations of home- 
lier days, and with that ache would run an- 
other of the heart which would plunge a 
lovely soul designed for the best that life 
affords into an abyss of misery and gloom. 
No, let us give no countenance to American 
queens or empresses. Our girls have made 
good duchesses and perfect ladies. Let them 
be content with that, or if so be they must 
wear crowns, let them be the crowns that 
most adorn them; those of wifehood and oi 
motherhood; in an environment which ac- 
knowledges their supremacy in virtue, and 
which is ever ready to swear allegiance to 
their loveliness. 





Sir Arthur Sullivan’s “The 
Emerald Isle” 


Asout Sir Arthur Sullivan’s posthumous 
operetta, “ The Emerald Isle,” which had its 
first American production last week at the 
Herald Square Theatre, there clings the ob- 
vious pathos which must always attach to 
a work cut short in the making. The pathos 
is not, it is true, of that peculiarly poignant 
sort which belongs to the interrupted mas- 
terpiece—such a pathos as one knows in 
Schubert’s “Unfinished” symphony, or in 
Stevenson’s “St. Ives”; for “ The Emerald 
Isle” is far from being a masterpiece, and 
it is possible to contemplate it quite calmly 
as the work only partly of Sir Arthur, and 
partly of his musical executor in this in- 
stance—Mr. Edward German. Yet it holds, 
as we have said, a certain inevitable pathos, 
and one cannot but wish that Sir Arthur 
might have lived to finish the last detail of 
the scoring. 

Judged by the standard set by such works 
as “Patience” and “The Mikado,” “ The 
Emerald Isle” is disappointing—but it is 
so only when one reverts to those inex- 
haustibly delightful and perfect scores as 
an ultimate criterion; in comparison with 
that far too familiar type, the “ musical 
comedy” of contemporaneous popularity, 
this operetta of Sir Arthur’s, Mr. German’s, 
and Captain Basil Hood’s, is as champagne 
to a very inferior order of beer. Here are no 
barbarous “ coon songs”; here one’s sense is 
not assailed by crude and blatant orches- 
tration, and by writing that is tedious and 
banal when it is not incredibly vulgar. For 
such relief, even if it be only temporary, one 
cannot be too fervently grateful. But “The 
Emerald Isle” possesses positive as well as 
negative virtues. There is such musicianly 
and charming writing as one would look for 
from the author of “ Patience”; there are 
exquisite details; a refreshing facility and 
grace of. accomplishment, and much of the 
old buoyancy and lightness of touch, the fa- 
miliar, inimitable verve. But one feels a 
lack of spontaneity, a deficient inspiration, 
even in those parts which we may safely as- 
sume to have been of Sir Arthur’s own in- 
vention. The creative vitality was not at 
its fullest tide, and “The Emerald Isle” 
fails, as we have said, to prove itself another 
“ Patience” or “ Mikado.” 

For Mr. German’s share in the work there 
can be nothing but praise and admiration. 
He has performed a most thankless task with 
tact, intelligence, and a rarely delicate sym- 
pathy. Of the librettist, Captain Basil 
Hood, one cannot speak in quite the same 
key. It was hardly to be expected that he 
would reveal himself a second Gilbert; but 
he might at least have spared us a text sin- 
gularly cumbrous, flat, and inept. With a 
libretto so little stimulating, it is not al- 
together inexplicable that Sir Arthur’s in- 
spiration should have been somewhat dulled 
and impeded. 
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The Crater of ‘the Soufriere 


Volcano, Si. Vincent 
See pages 1264 and 1265 


By T. A. Jagear,. Jr. 
U. S. Geological Survey 


THE first visit has been made to the edge 
of the great chasm at St. Vincent, from 
which were hurled the death showers that 
have excited the sympathy of the whole 
world. Thanks to the kind hospitality of 
the English colonists, three Americans, ac- 
companied by Mr. T. M. Macdonald, were ac- 
corded the privilege, for the first time since 
the fearful eruptions of May 7 and 18, of 
seeing from the summit of the Soufriére 
voleano the interior of its crater. Mr. Mac- 
donald is a resident estate- owner, and as 
he was familiar with the mountain prior to 
the eruption, his presence on the expedition 
proved invaluable. The party consisted, be- 
sides, of Dr. Edmund Otis Hovey, of the 
American Museum of Natural History, New 
York; Mr. George Carroll Curtis, United 
States Geologist, and sculptor of the large 
relief models of Washington and Boston; 
and the writer. 

Starting in boats from Chateau Belair, on 
the west side of the island, the party reach- 
ed the mouth of Walliabou River shortly 
after daylight on the morning of Saturday, 
May 31, 1902. The volcano’s summit was 
shrouded in a light mist, but the sky else- 
where was clear; all the previous night the 
Southern Cross had been gleaming resplendent 
in the southern heavens, and the inverted 
“dipper ” on the opposite side of the zenith 
pointed down to a north star extraordinarily 
near the horizon to one accustomed to the 
New England sky. Through the night the 
profile of “the Hill” stood out bold in the 
starlight, sometimes with a faint wreath 
of billowy clouds, at other times sharp with 
a small balloonlike column of steam tied to 
its summit and tapering to a thin point be- 
low. At 7.20 a.m. the landing was made, 
and on foot the party started at once, ac- 
companied by six stalwart negro porters 
carrying instruments, water, and food. In 
the ruins of the Walliabou sugar-works a 
wild-eyed East-Indian coolie was encounter- 
ed looting sugar, with some boys to help 
him. He looked like a veritable pirate, 
scrambling down a deep gully with a heavy 
sack of plunder across his shoulders. 

The Walliabou River is one of the princi- 
pal watercourses of the island, and drains 
the immediate southern slopes of the Sou- 
friére. Hemmed in on the south by the 
Morne Garou Mountains, this basin received 
the bulk of the heavier material discharged 
by the eruptions. This material was large- 
ly dry sand, gravel, and bowlders, and from 
fifty to eighty feet of such deposit, almost 
red hot, clogged the valley, and had drifted 
like snow into thicker banks. A wet upper 
layer holds in the heat of the dry portion, 
so that these hot volcanic cinders at once 
convert into steam any water that chances 
to make contact with them. Such water is 
supplied by the river in pulsating mud- 
clogged rushes, that ever and anon break 
their way into the heated beds. Instantly 
there is an explosion, a column of snow- 
white steam is hurled upward in hard-edged 
cumular forms like cauliflowers, and min- 
gled with it rise similar great billows of 
reddish-brown dust and spurts of jet-black 
mud. The river dams its own channel by 
the stone shower from such explosions, and 
so forces its own waters into fresh cinder 
beds that thus maintain the explosive ac- 
tion. One such local eruption was esti- 
mated to send a column of “smoke” up- 
wards at least three-quarters of a mile 
vertically, and it was watched from a dis- 
tance of only fifty yards. The effect is in- 
describably majestic, and would be appalling 
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if the cause were not so evident. The 
natives are much disturbed by these Wallia- 
bou eruptions, and constantly report 
“eraters” forming all over the mountain. 
At the time mentioned, a shower of mud 
and sand fell on the party for several 
minutes after the explosion. 

The most difficult portion of the climb 
was in the river flats—flat on top, but 
deeply trenched into a series of arroyos or 
canyons by the recent heavy rains. These 
must needs be obliquely crossed to reach 
the spurs of the mountain proper. The old 
road that formerly crossed the Soufriére 
by way of the crater’s rim was found to be 
completely destroyed. Part of its course 
could be obscurely traced zigzagging up the 
steep slopes, but the roadway had been 
banked in with voleanice débris, and subse- 
quently rill-trenched deeply crosswise, mak- 
ing travel very laborious over the hard ridges 
and hollows encountered at every step. 
Many of the old slopes have been steepened 
by the rapid wash and landslides, the 
guliches have been deepened into gorges, the 
vegetation that formerly was luxuriant is 
entirely gone, and the mountain slopes and 
spurs are furrowed with beautiful feathery 
patterns by the net-work of rill-drainage 
that corrugates every slope. Each spur is 
like a very steep roof with a smooth path- 
way along the divide or ridge and corru- 
gated tiling on the sides. These pathways 
make progress easy when once the spurs 
are gained. Here and there huge ficus 
stumps ten or twelve feet in diameter lie 
prone or jut ragged through the mud, the 
gnarled branches charred and later sharp- 
ened to dagger-points by the volcanic sand- 
blast. 

Following the spurs, the expedition made 
more rapid progress, probably, than could 
be made formerly, even when the road was 
there, for the mat of tropical jungle is now 
cleared away. Half-way up, a small whirl 
of voleanic sand was caught up by the 
breeze to windward and made for a few 
moments an unpleasant stinging shower of 
dust. At one point the odor of sulphuretted 
hydrogen was strong, but this afterwards 
diminished near the summit, where the air 
was remarkably fresh, except for an occa- 
sional whiff of steam or faint sulphur smell. 
The weather held good throughout the day, 
a cool east breeze, the summit free from 
cloud, and the sun bright, save when slightly 
obscured by a cloud of steam. The absence 
of rain was fortunate, for a heavy shower 
would have made the knifelike ridges of 
hardened mud slippery and perilous. 

At a height of about 1600 feet above the 
sea the smooth-topped spurs gave place to a 
steep tumble of mud clots, not unlike a half- 
hardened cattle- wallow. From this point 
up the climb was very laborious and the 
mud sometimes knee-deep and sticky. Occa- 
sional large blocks of fresh rock lay on its 
surface, thrown out by the later vomitings 
of the crater; no lava- flows occur of any 
sort. 

The blocks in question measure some- 
times two feet in diameter; they are formed 
of the old volcanic foundation-stones of the 
island—or country rock, as geologists term 
it. Further from the crater, the blocks are 
porous and scoriaceous—this seems to be 
due in great part to the eating away of the 
softer minerals by the fierce attack of sand 
and steam, to which these fragments were 
subjected when tossed high in the scalding 
explosion that hurled them far and wide. 
They resemble a new lava, and in some cases 
may truly represent hardened molten matter 
from the deep regions; microscopical study 
will show which of the two possibilities is 
the fact. 

Two hours and forty minutes after leaving 
the boat, the little band of explorers was as- 
sembled at the rim of the old crater. From 
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an exhausting struggle up muddy slopes 
there came suddenly into view a crest, a 
smooth summit—and an edge. The sun 
broke through the steam, and its tropical 
beams shot down, down, into an immense 
chasm, almost circular, a precipitous slope 
in the foreground, a level banded wall oppo- 
site rising high into steam clouds; on the 
right the profile of a black precipice falling 
away two thousand feet almost sheer, and 
up its face the silent steam column rose and 
purled away in billows. About every five 
minutes these billows would separate from 
the column and float away, each an inde- 
pendent cloud. Tracing the column of 
steam down this southern wall, a pale green 
muddy pool was seen far below, boiling at 
a hundred points, each point sending out a 
little tail of steam, each tail drifting south- 
ward to join the column on the wall. Oppo- 
site, on the shore of the pool, springs from 
the wall trickled, making red and sulphurous 
stains; below, they united into a brook, 
which had built out a tiny delta in the boil- 
ing crater pool. The inner walls of the 
caldron were seen to be horizontal bands o: 
old gray lava, most numerous above, while be- 
low were red-brown tuffs or pudding-stones 
made up of fragments, large and small. On 
one side a funnel-shaped section showed a 
great mass of the gray lava filling an up- 
right fissure or conduit, and this spread out 
above into a sheet or flow, making a per- 
fect drooping T-shaped or mushroom-shaped 
mass. 

On the left a large dike, or fissure-filling, 
rose from bottom to top of the wall, and, be- 
yond, the crater’s edge was seen to be en- 
circled by a higher northern rocky crag—the 
Monte Somma of Soufriére, and the highest 
point on the island of St. Vincent. Some of 
these features are shown in the accompany- 
ing panoramas of the crater, but no photo- 
graph can adequately express the effect of 
depth and the extraordinary symmetry of 
this colossal circular chasm. The scale will 
be best understood when it is realized that 
the crater is a mile wide from lip to lip, 
and nearly a half-mile deep from the highest 
portions of its rim. 

The party remained on the rim for two 
hours or more, and instruments, cameras, 
and pencils were kept busy from the moment 
the summit was reached. At any instant 
the clouds might settle down and obscure 
everything, or the geyser pool begin erup- 
tion and force a retreat. By aneroid the 
west rim was determined to be 2750 feet 
above sea-level, somewhat lower than the 
old charts indicate (3013 feet) ; and a series 
of angular measurements from a base - line 
paced off on the edge of the crater make the 
depth from the west side 1600 feet. The 
eastern rim rises much higher and is over 
2000 feet above the boiling pool. This pool 
is only 1200 feet across from east to west, 
and at present is probably incessantiy 
changing. The upper diameter of the crater 
is over 4600 feet east-west and more than a 
mile in north-south directions. The north- 
northwest corner has been blown away so 
as to destroy the circular symmetry and 
notch the rim outward. The column of 
steam rises from a point S. 18° E. from the 
centre of the caldron, and was about 50 feet 
in diameter at the time of this visit. The 
base of the steam column marks a part of 
the lake which is in most violent ebullition, 
sputtering fiercely and occasionally sending 
up spurts of black mud and rock fragments 
a few feet above the bottom, while jets of 
steam are seen to come directly from rock 
fissures on this southern side. The level ot 
the lake is about 1100 feet above the sea, 
800 feet lower than the lake that existed 
here before the eruption. The present pool 
appears shallow, for the slide-rock slopes 
shelve into it at low angles and mud islets 
rise in the middle. 





























































Correspondence 


ADAMS’S PART IN THE MONROE 
DOCTRINE 
PasADENA, CALIFORNIA, August 4, 1902. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—In your issue of August 2 mention 
is made of John Quincy Adams’s “ well- 
known part” in the genesis of the Monroe 
doctrine. It would seem that though he was 
the first to assert its claims, he really at- 
tributed its paternity to the Deity, whose 
agent he considered himself to be. Witness 
his speech in the famous debate on the 
Oregon Question, February 9, 18-46. as print- 
ed in the National Intelligencer of the next 
day: 

“ So much had been said and with so much 
ability on the question of title, that he be- 
lieved it would be almost a waste of time 
in him to say anything more about it; un- 
less the Chairman had on the table before 
him a little book that the Speaker some- 
times employed in administering the sol- 
emnity of an oath to members-elect before 
they were admitted to seats in that Hall. 
If that book was there, he would thank the 
Clerk to read from it what he considered as 
the foundation of our title to Oregon. If 
he would turn to the twenty-sixth, twenty- 
seventh, and twenty-eighth verses of the first 
chapter of Genesis, the committee would 
see what Mr. A. considered the foundation 
of the title of the United States to the 
Oregon territory.” 

The clerk read as follows: 

“96. And God said, Let us make man in 
our image, after our likeness; and let them 
have dominion over the fish of the sea, and 
over the fowl of the air, and over the cat- 
tle, and over all the earth, and over every 
creeping thing that creepeth upon the earth. 

“27. So God created man in his own 
image, in the image of God created he him; 
male and female created he them. 

“98. And God blessed them, and God said 
unto them, Be fruitful and multiply, and 
replenish the earth and subdue it: and have 
dominion over the fish of the sea and over 
the fowl of the air, and over every living 
thing that moveth upon the earth.” 

“That,” said Mr. Adams, “in my judg- 
ment, is the foundation of our title to 
Oregon, and of all the title we have to any 
of the territory we possess. It is the foun- 
dation of the title by which you, sir, occupy 
that chair, and by which we are now called 
upon to occupy Oregon.” 

Yours respectfully, 
Howarp Payson ARNOLD. 


IS THE HORSE A FOOL? 


To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str,—Somebody asks in the WEEKLY 
“whether the horse is a fool.” Thomas 
Carlyle said that the people of the British 
Islands were “mostly fools,” and if the 
horse is also a fool, this may leave him in 
pretty good company; yet the admirers of 
the horse will surely consider that your cor- 
respondent is “ chucking ojium” on a noble 
animal. 

What does he mean by the word “ fool ”? 
There are higher and lower intelligences in 
the animal world—from man downward; 
and if the word fool be used as a term of 
reproach for some intellectual ineptitude, it 
cannot be applied to an animal merely be- 
cause he is lower in the scale than some 
other animal, but only as his acts show a 
failure to use such intelligence as he actu- 
ally possesses—a failure to live up to the 
level of his degree of intelligence. 

Tried by this standard, it will be found 
that the horse is an animal of calm, sober, 
and serious judgment, and that he acts 
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with undeviating propriety in all that 
sphere of life that is within the scope of the 
equine brain. There are fool horses, no 
doubt; but we must not, because of a bad 
individual, condemn a race without whose 
association man would be a thousand years 
behind the point he has actually reached 
in material progress. Is not the fact that 
we accept “horse sense” as a standard for 
the total absence of foolishness in the nature 
of a general certificate in his favor? 

The horse has a philosophy of oats. When 
General Nansouty was reproached by Bona- 
parte in a bad time because the cavalry 
charges had lost all their vigor, the general 
answered, “The soldiers will fight without 
bread, but the horses have no patriotism— 
they demand oats.” As to the importance 
of oats in his diet the horse is more than 
half a Scotchman; and yet you may see that 
he is too hard-headed to take to meta- 
physics, or go crazy over the little jingles 
of “ Bobby Burns.” 

As to patriotism, has not the world of 
civilized men everywhere gone far toward 
the conviction that patriotism is at best only 
a barbarous prejudice of the people of one 
country against the people of every other 
country? I am, sir, 





FROM FAR NEW ZEALAND 
OTOROHANGA, N. Z., July 7, 1902. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srr,.—Lately I read in your valuable jour- 
nal a short leaderette on the much greater 
use made of the telegraph in England, com- 
pared with the use made of it in America, 
and you show a most extraordinary state 
of things, and it is very evident that you 
have a strong case for reform in the way 
of government ownership and a reduction 
of rates. 

When I -read it I thought that our ex- 
perience here, in a new country sparsely set- 
tled, would be of use for your purpose, and 
so I wrote our Telegraph Department, ask- 
ing for the results of the reduction of our 
rates to English rates, The return is rather 
startling, and should be of use to you in 
your fight for lower rates, etc. You will 
notice that we make use of the wire five 
or six times as much as you go-ahead Amer- 
icans. There is something radically wrong 
somewhere. 

TI may say that I have been a constant sub- 
scriber for, I suppose, close on to twenty 
years, and always look forward to the ar- 
rival of the WEEKLY with pleasure. 

I an, sir, 
J. W. Ettts. 


GENERAL Post-OFFICE, WELLINGTON, N. Z., 
June 24, 1902. 

Str,—Referring to your letter of the 16th 
inst., asking to be supplied, for publication 
in HARPER’s WEEKLY, with information as 
to the number of telegrams sent in New Zea- 
land and the percentage of increase since 
the telegraph tariff was reduced to 6d. for 
twelve words, as from the Ist of June, 1896, 
I am directed to furnish the desired partic- 
ulars as under: 

During the twelve months ended 31st 
March, 1896, the paid telegrams transmitted 
numbered 1,899,632, of a revenue value of 
£92,289. 

The totals for the twelve months ended 
“3lst March, 1902, were 3.850.391 messages, 
of a revenue value of £141,581—an increase 
equalling 102.69 per cent. in number and 
53.41 per cent. in value. 

The number of telegrams per head of pop- 
ulation in 1896 was 3.05, and in 1902, 5.33. 

Yours obediently, 
W. Gray, Secretary. 


J. W. Ellis, Esq., 
Otorohanga, Auckland. 
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MR. BRYCE AND THE RACE 
QUESTION 
August 4, 1902. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srz,—Your editorial comment of August 
2 on the speech of Mr. James Bryce, M.P.— 
“The Advanced and Backward Races of 
Mankind ”—and your further comment ap- 
plying the idea of Mr. Bryce to our recon- 
struction conditions in the South under Con- 
gressional legislation after the secession 
war, also to the future of the new citizens 
in our lately acquired possessions, are strik- 
ing, and worthy of careful consideration. 

Let me suggest that in the States race 
cannot be considered as a basis for suf- 
frage. The safety of a republic can only 
be secured by a franchise limited to those, 
male or female, paying a sufficient tax to in- 
dicate a financial interest in safe adminis- 
tration, and an educational qualification 
that gives ample evidence of understanding 
a constitutional form of government. On 
this basis race exclusions are unnecessary. 

I sympathize with your reference to “ the 
sad record of unwise haste in conferring 
manhood suffrage upon the negro of the 
South.” The legislation of a Congressional 
majority placing this responsibility upon 
the negro, without providing him suitable 
preparation for and ample protection in its 
exercise, was, as you say, unwise. 

The subsequent abandonment by that Con- 
gressional majority of its whole scheme has 
been pronounced by another as “ pusillani- 
mous political cowardice,” and its record 
since seems to sustain that accusation. But 
the real cause of trouble has been ignorance 
and poverty more than race. As an ex- 
ample, when the negro members were ex- 
pelled from the Georgia Legislature in 1868 
because of race, at least one of those col- 
ored members—the venerable Henry M. 
Turner, now a bishop of his church—could 
read his Bible in four different languages, 
while several of the white men seated could 
not read in any language. 

The only safety for organized government 
is responsible and intelligent suffrage—not 
race prejudice. Rurus B. BULLocK. 


MR. BRYAN 
HOLpEN, Mo., August 26, 1902. 


To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str,—In conversation lately I remarked 
that Mr. Bryan was a back number, and 
that Democrats would soon quit referring to 
him as supreme authority, if they had not 
already. One of the company said that I 
was not informed if I spoke about Mr. Bryan 
that way, and that he was a man twenty 
years ahead of the times, and could not be 
appreciated by the people of this time and 
age. Would it be presumptuous to ask your 
valued opinion? If not, I would be pleased 
to have you express yourself. 

Yours truly, 
A. H. JoHNson. 


Mr. Bryan may or may not be “twenty 
years ahead of the times.” He is certainly 
ahead or behind; and, if the former, there 
seems to be sufficient reason for anticipating 
pretty bad times twenty years hence. He 
is technically honest, but politically im- 
moral. Apparently having no sense of obli- 
gation to the party which has twice paid 
him the highest honor within its power, he 
maintains an attitude which, persisted in, 
will make certain yet a third defeat. He 


is the blight of the Democratic party—the . 


one insuperable obstacle to the realization 
of the most cherished hope of the millions 
of fellow-citizens to whom he owes all that 
he has of the personal distinction which he 
is now utilizing for sordid gain.—EpiTor. 



















































































































The Wreck Island Ructions 
By George S. Wasson 


AmonG the frequenters of Cap’n Simeon 
Roundturn’s store on the wharf it was a 
time - honored pleasantry that the grimy- 
faced ship’s clock over his high desk was 
regulated by Cap’n Job Gaskett’s appearance 
each evening at precisely six, ‘and when 
therefore one winter night he arrived some- 
what out of breath nearly an hour later, it 
was the occasion of no little remark. 

Besides the usual company, there were 
present the captain and two men from a 
small coaster wind-bound in Killick Cove, 
and fat old Squire Pelatiah Kentall from 
the Lower Neck, after his weekly paper in 
a mud-bedraggled wagon. Though still im- 
mensely stout, Squire Pelly had fallen away 
nearly a third in weight since the proud day 
when it required four picked men to get him 
on deck from his schooner’s cabin, two in- 
variably being left below to assist from the 
rear, while two others tugged from above. 

“What you been drivin’ at here to-night, 
anyways?” asked Cap’n Job, after explain- 
ing his tardiness. “I s’pose likely Asy has 
fetched in some master trips o’ fish from 
out here on Betty Moody’s -Gardin, same’s 
usual!” 

“Godfrey mighty, you!” exclaimed Asa 
Fairway, with a good-natured grin. “ They 
been lopsterin’ here to-night mostly, in 
room o’ pullin’ trawls. You let Hacky Joe 
tell it, and Christmas day he sot a string 
0’ twenty cheap lath traps to Wrack Islant 
eddy, left ’em be jest one day’s time, and 
come to pull ’em, seems ’s though he took out 
seventy-odd counters, and devil only knows 
how many dezen shorts!” 

“You done complete, Joesy,” said Job. 
“ Guess lopsters must be crawlin’ some con- 
sid’ble lively agin! Where’d you find bait 
to, this weather?” 

“Oh, I sot a gill-net there to the eddy,” 
replied Hacky Joe, “and made out to scoop 
a bushel or two o’ bluebacks. ‘Tried torch- 
in’ of ’em three nights runnin’, but the water 
_ fires so jest now they wouldn’t rise to the 
torch.” 

“ Waal,” said Job, “I’m proper glad you 
got a dollar out on’t, ’'m sure. *Twould 
take an ongodly ole school o’ bluebacks to 
toll me round Wrack Islant by night-times!” 

“Why, neighbor, what ails Wrack Isl- 
and?” asked the coaster captain. “I seen 
the time once I was tickled enough to sight 
her and let go an anchor there to the eddy.” 

“That might be,” returned Job. “So’ve 
I, come to that, but I got my fill o’ the 
tormented hole, all the same. Fur’s the 
anchorage goes, I got no fault to find, not 
ef a man wants to lay there in room 0’ 
comin’ furder inside, but I ’ain’t got a mite 
o’ use for the rest part o’ the islant. I'd 
turn to and sink her to hell and gone in a 
minute ef only I was able!” 

“Why, look a-here, neighbor,” said the 
captain, unbuttoning his yellow oil-skin coat. 
“*Pears to me this here’s a little grain sin- 
g’lar like! Now lemme take and tell ye, 
neighbor, jest how ’tis with us three poor 
devils here. We’ve been six weeks to a day 
from Machiasport to Gloshter with mack’rel- 
bar’ls, and God knows without we git a 
shift o’ wind it’s liable to be another six 
*fore ever we sight "Tit Manan Light again. 
We seen a paper jest three times in the last 
month, and I’ll gurentee to reel off every 
word in them three by heart, advertisements 
and all! Ef so be it, neighbor, you’ve got 
anything in the shape of a yarn about this 
island o’ yourn, in the name o’ the fathers 
turn to and give us it quick!” 

Wreck Island, so abhorred by Cap’n Job 
Gaskett, is a low reef of sad-colored granite 
on one side of the entrance to Killick Cove, 
and about two miles from the village. Be- 
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tween it and the mainland is a narrow 
strait crossed by a rocky bar, nearly dry at 
low water. Here and there among the 
blanched and rounded ledges are a few 
short stretches of coarse shingle crowned 
with a fringe of rock-weed and sea-drift, 
while on the highest part a _ straggling 
growth of rank beach-grass and thistles 
holds in place a slight remnant of pale 
gravelly soil. 

On the extreme southeastern point, far 
down at low-water mark, among the long 
brown kelps that writhe endlessly to and 
fro in the constant undertow, a few great 
barnacle-studded ribs of an ancient wreck 
rise obliquely from the water for a short 
time each day, but so rarely is the body of 
the vessel visible that Simeon was in the 
habit of recording its appearance on phe- 
nomenally low tides by a series of hiero- 
glyphics on the inside of his high, ink-stain- 
ed desk in the store, where his father be- 
fore him had in like manner noted impor- 
tant events. 

Cap’n Job Gaskett seldom needed urging 
to recount his numerous strange experiences, 
and on this occasion lost no time in comply- 
ing with the visitor’s urgent request. 

“ Waal, Capting What’s-y’r-name,” he be- 
gan, “I won’t say ’s it’s any great of a yarn 
I can give ye in regards to the islant; same 
time I jes soon’s not give ye it, sich ’s ’tis, 
and what little I do give ye I cal’late to 
stan’ by. “Tain’t no manner o’ cock-and- 
bull story nor set-fired gossup-talk, this 
ain’t, for the facts is all tol’ble well known 
here to this Cove. 

“At the fust send-off, I’ll have to take 
and tell ye that I was borned and brung up 
jest acrosst the gut there from Wrack Isl- 
ant, on the main. That was allus the old 
home-place there till she burnt up, and I 
made the wusst kind o’ slip-up the time I 
let them tormented rusticators git holt o’ 
the prop’ty, in room o’ hangin’ on to it my- 
self, but that ain’t neither here nor there, 
as the ole feller says. . 

“Father he -wa’n’t seldom ever to home 
them days, and fin’lly him and his vess’l 
was lost in Quero one master breeze they 
took in the fall o’ the year down there. 
*Bout allst ever I rec’lect in regards to fa- 
ther, anyways, was the time he took and 
kind o’ explained like in regards to the tor- 
mented meters that “bout once in so often 
was sighted travellin’ round by night-times 
over the no’theast p’int o’ the islant there. 
Us small fry used to be skeered o’ them 
things soon’s ever they commenced to travel 
in good shape, and so father he goes to 
work one time to quiet us down in regards 
to ’em, in room o’ havin’ us allus and for- 
ever be gittin’ nerved up so fashion. ‘ Jobey,’ 
’s he, one time, ‘I want you should allus 
rec’lect them meters won’t never do ye no 
hurt ef only you take and leave alone of 
’em. Don’t never, long ’s you live, un’take to 
tech of ’em,’ ’s he, ‘and you can bate they 
won’t trouble ye noways.’ ” 

“Corposants like, same’s we git aboard 
a vessel,” suggested the visitor. 

“T don’t think, you!” replied Job, de- 
cidedly. “Meters them was. I seen jest 
sich ructions up back o’ the meetin’-house a 
dezen times sence. The ole Sir had the 
rights on’t fast ’nough. You couldn’t learn 
him nor mother, ary one, no great in re- 
gards to all them style o’ things! 

“Set-fire, no! I'll be jiggered ef you 
could! Quick’s ever it come to sich like 
works the two on ’em was right to home!” 
declared Simeon, with enthusiasm. 

“Most assuridly!” puffed Squire Pelly, 
magisterially, though, as usual, too much 
occupied for extended remarks. 

“T’ll tell ye, cap’n,” proceeded Job, “ the 
why and wherefore o’ them same meters 
ain’t noways fur to seek. Clean away back 
in them ole ancient times jest after the war 
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o’ twelve, there was a brig cast away there 
to the islant in the winter-time. Whatever 
was the name o’ that vessel, Simeon? She’s 
wrote down there somewheres!” 

Simeon here took a lamp, and opening 
his high desk, held the heavy cover up with 
his head while studying the records in pen- 
cil upon its time-darkened interior. 

“ Hannibal,” said he at length. “‘ Brig 
Hannibal o’ Castine come ashore on Thrumb- 
cap’—that’s the ole ancient name for the 
islant, ye know—‘ Feb. 20, 1815.’” 

“That’s the feller!” resumed Job. ‘“ Han- 
nibal. Blowin’ a livin’ gale from the no’th- 
east, and thick o’ snow. The bulk on ’em 
was swep’ off’n her and drownded right there, 
and the rest part might full better been, 
for seems ’s though they jest clim up on 
them rocks and froze afore daylight. Must 
suffered same’s so many thole-pins, I cal’- 
late. All except three was fetched onto the 
main and buried by their folks down East, 
but seems ’s though there was these three 
fellers that never showed up for a fortni’t, 
and then they was in sich pore shape they 
took and planted ’em right there on that 
no’theast p’int. There was a little stumpy 
stone sot up over ’em, that still sot there in 
*64, to my knowin’. Savvy in regards to 
them meters now, d’ye, cap’n?” 

“ Ain’t they never sighted now’days? 
asked the captain. 

“Guess not,’ said Job. “O’ course 
there’s any God’s slathers o’ jes sich works, 
but them meters ’peared to quit troublin’ 
the islant consid’ble many years afore I come 
to locate there in ’64.” 

“Locate there?” repeated the stranger. 
“Why, there ain’t scursely room there to 
sling a cat!” 

“Godfrey mighty, you! She’s washed 
away half her bigness sence my rec’lection!” 
declared Cap’n Gaskett. “I’ve heern the ole 
ancient folks tell how they use to cut hay 
on the islant, and team it acrosst the bar 
dry-shod at half-tide! To my knowin’, the 
time I went there in ’64 and put me up my 
little shanty, cal’latin’ to foller lopsterin’ 
that winter, there was quite a few foot o’ 
mejum fair sile; *nough anyways so’s the 
woman cal’lated to have a flower-gardin ef 
we stopped over the summer. I’d fitted me 
up a master gang o’ traps, and was extry 
anxious to see ’em fishin’ and fetchin’ me 
in a dollar. *Twa’n’t only a short spell I’d 
been hitched then, ye see, and time my bills 
was settled for the traps, and the shanty, 
and all the rest part o’ the chicken-fixin’s, 
why, I was jammed pretty nigh the wind 
in the matter o’ cash, now I tell ye! 

“This here shanty sot on the highest 
part o’ the islant, and that wa’n’t none too 
high neither, for we like to went adrift as 
*twas. I took and banked her all up good 
with rock-weed and pumple stones atop on’t, 
and rigged me up a flatform walk down over 
them steep rocks chock to the shore, and 
then ’s I to the woman: ‘ Now let her turn 
to and snow and blow, and ice up soon’s 
ever she gits good and ready! I'll resk 
but what we'll put in the winter complete!’ 
"a I. 

“ Waal, for a month mebbe things ’peared 
to work about right. There was lopsters 
crawlin’ off here them times to what there 
is now, and that winter in pertikler seems ’s 
though nobody ever see ’em crawl so lively. 
The weather held fine’s a fiddle chock to 
New-Year’s, and I was some tickled to have 
her, for my traps was in only “bout four 
fathom out here on the edge o’ the Honey- 
pinks, and ‘lowin’ there come a heavy breeze, 
1 cal’lated a slue on ’em would strike adrift 
sure, but they was fishin’ so complete I kep’ 
stavin’ off shiftin’, and jest took chances. 

“But right away after New-Year’s, seems 
’g though winter never cal-lated to rot in the 
sky, and jest took holt for keeps. She 
blowed half a gale the whole blame’ time, 
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and was so tormented chowy outside ’twas 
seldom ever I could pull ary traps at all. 
in’lly down she settled into one o’ them 
reg’lar-built ole-style no’theast hell-rippers 
with snow and slate; one o’ them proper ole 
long-winded fellers, ye know, same’s we used 
to git for a fortni’t to a lick. Prob'ly I 
seen her blow full harder’n what she done 
that time, but she hung to it so ongodly 
long blowin’ right out endways day and 
night that nacherly the sea growed to be 
sunthin’ jest fairly scand’lous! 

“Why, I’ll tell ye, cap’n, what I see her 
do that time. I see her break a clean torch 
out here on the Big Bumpo at chock high- 
water, where your chart gives ye a plumb 
eight fathom! I see her cockle up and 
cockle up on Ole Aaron, and then bust and 
run half a mile to a clip, them seas would, 
roarin’ fit to stund ye, and heavy ‘nough 
to pitch-pole a seventy-four! I see her that 
time nothin’ only one clean, solid breaker 
from the Hue and Cry chock into the Neck, 
and a streamin’ white torch to the east’ard 
on the Broken Ground fur’s ever you could 
see!” 

“Holy scissors!” exclaimed the coaster 
captain. “Gittin’ to be consid’ble hubbly, 
that is, ain’t it?” 

“Waal, yas, jest a few!” returned Job, 
dryly. “ What I’m comin’ at, though, is this 
here. The last night o’ that breeze there 
was half a dezen seas made a clean breach 
acrosst the islant, and only that everything 
iced up solid as a pump-bolt with spray I 
cal’late the whole bus’niss would gone for 
it clip and clean to hell overboard! As 
*twas, we didn’t lose no very great sight 
adrift, but I took notice the islant growed 
all o’ two sizes smaller that one breeze, and 
come to take my traps, I knowed well they 
was chowin’ to bits on the beach to loo’ard 
fur’s Cape Ann Lights.” 

“Most assuridly!” again rumbled Squire 
Pelly, consequentially. 

“Yas, sir, I would bated on that,” said 
Job. “ Next day, though, she commenced to 
mortify down so’s ’t by night-time *twas 
softenin’ up under foot, and nigh stark 
calm agin. Bime-by she up and shot in a 
dungeon o’ fog, same’s she often doos, ye 
know, soon’s ever the wind lets go. We 
hadn’t ary one on us ketched forty winks 
the night afore, and so we turned in con- 
sid’ble early; but heavens to Betsey, there 
wa’n’t no sleep to be had then, for the set- 
fired rote a-goin’. Seems ’s though the 
whole islant was all of a stiddy tremble, 
and be jiggered ef I couldn’t lay right to 
bed there and tell to a second when the 
Big Bumpo broke, jest by the jar o’ the 
ground un’neath! Then ’bout once in every 
so often, a couple o’ p’ints to the east’ard, 
crashity bang! Ole Aaron he’d git in his 
turn, and come down ker-wollop for every 
pound he was wuth, so’s to make the winder 
fairly rattle. And the bell-buoy out here 
on the Hue and Cry she’d beer all clogged 
with ice for quite a few days back, but 
seems ’s though that night her ole tongue 
was thawed out in fust-class workin’ order, 
so’s *t she kep’ up one everlastin’ shindy 
same’s ef the ole boy hisself was ’foul on 
her!” 

“Fair horrid, ain’t they?” said the 
stranger. “ Jest take and let the wind once 
give up, and them things and the rote allus 
sounds double and thribble as loud’s they 
done afore.” 

* Allus works that way every time,” as- 
sented Job. “ But fin’lly the—” 

“Most assuridly!’” interposed the Squire, 
between gasps for breath. 

“ Jes so, Squire,” Cap’n Job said, politely ; 
“but’s I was sayin’, fin’lly in room o’° layin’ 
awake to bed that way no longer, the wo- 
man she ‘lowed she’d lievser turn ou+ and 
do up some mendin’ to kind o’ quiet herself 
down like. 
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* Jest as she hauled the rockin’-cheer up 
nigher the stove, cap’n, we ketched a step 
on the flatform outside, and there come one, 
two, three real good smart knocks on the 
door, so’s to make the latch rattle in good 
shape. Godfrey mighty, thinks I, who in 
hell can landed at this time o’ night with 
sich a sea on? Must be some folks cast 
away, thinks I. Out o’ bed I lep, and on- 
hapsed the door quick’s ever I could; but, 
sir, blow my shirt ef there was ary soul in 
sight! Out I steps onto the flatform and 
hollers, ‘ What’s to pay now, you?’ ’s I, but 
couldn’t raise a yip from nobody. Waal, 
then I took and looked each way of me 
round the shanty and over them rocks, 
a-peerin’ one place and another, and hollerin’ 
stiddy, but there wa’n’t no soul a-nigh. By 
fire! thinks I, be te-totally jiggered ef this 
here don’t beat tar-water all out o’ sight 
and hearin’! 

“ Fin’lly I give it up, and un’took to make 
the woman think we must been mistakened 
someways; same time I knowed well we 
wa’n’t by a long chalk. It give her consid’- 
ble of a start, ye see, so’s *t I misdoubted 
ef she’d ketch ary wink that night. Next 
mornin’ I turned to fust thing and give an- 
other good search round, but couldn’t find 
the leastest sign o’ nobody’s landin’ and 
troublin’ nothin’ noways. 

“ Waal, sir, next day the sea smoothened 
down, so’s *t by noon-time I was able to 
git out onto my marks; but ’twas jest how 
I cal’lated, for out o’ the whole string 0’ 
traps I never sighted only half a dezen, and 
them was two mile to loo’ard o’ the marks.” 

“Sho!” exclaimed the strange captain, 
sympathetically. “That didn’t go fur tow- 
ards buyin’ baby no frock, did it? S’pose 
likely them traps stood ye a dollar apiece, 
ready to fish, outside your time!” 

“IT made me a clean hunnerd-dollar loss 
that time.” declared Job. “’Twas a corker 
of a set-back on me, but I turned to all 
feather-white that same evenin’ to fit me 
up a fresh gang, so’s ’t come to turn in I was 
dog - tired, and laid same’s a log till nigh 
one o’clock she was, the woman up and 
woke me with a nudge. ‘ There’s some per- 
son jest come up the flatform agin’, ’s she, 
all of a shake. 

“*There, there, Clarry!’ ’s I. ‘ Don’t 
go to work thinkin’ up no sich rubbidge!’ 
’*s I. ‘Seem ’s though you was growin’ most 
too skittish for anything!’ ’s I. But bedide, 
you! I hadn’t more’n out with the words 
afore clump, clump, come the step agin up 
the flatform, plainer and louder every step, 
chock to the door she come, and then whack, 
whack, whack, come them same three smart 
raps, so’s the latch rattled same’s before! 

“*Now,’ ’s I to the woman, ’s I, ‘you 
jest take and lay stock-still where you be.’ 
’s T, ‘and we’ll soon show this fine feller 
what kind o’ trees make shingles, see ef I 
don’t!’ I took and grabbed holt o’ the gun 
that was kep’ loaded up for birds, and out- 
doors I put her, hell-bent, and like to broke 
my neck fust thing over the saw-hoss, she 
was that black. Soon’s ever I could git me 
the larntern lit up, out I give it to her agin 
round and round the shanty, and down to 
the shore, and all over the lot. I went on the 
dead run, till bime-by the woman she com- 
menced takin’ on so bad ’bout bein’ left all 
soul alone no longer, I had to give it up 
agin. Don’t say a word, though, but wa’n’t 
the woman some haired up! I had to try 
my dingdest *fore ever she’d act half ray- 
tionable agin. 

“*This here’s nothin’ only some mis- 
cheevous young cub cal’lates to have a 
grain o’ sport ’long on us,’ ’s I. ‘ He’s spry- 
er’n ary weasil, damned ef he ain’t,’ ’s I, 
‘but we'll snub him up with a round turn 
vit!’ 

“Then I goes to the door once more and 
hollers. ’S I, ‘By the great horn spoon, 
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you!’ ’s 1, ‘whoever you be, I give ye fair 
warnin’ there’s liable to be call for an in- 
quest some day, without you quit this 
here!’ ” 

“ Waal, waal, neighbor,” observed the cap- 
tain. “Cur’us actions, them, Ill give in 
to ye. Never got no answer, did ye?” 

“Yas,” replied Job; “I rec-lect jest that 
minute the ole Hue and Cry bell way off in 
the sou’-sou’west; she up and give out a 
couple o’ little easy cling-clangs acrosst the 
ship channel, ter’ble mockin’ like. That’s 
allst the answer ever I got!” 

“Cu’rus works, and no mistake!” repeat- 
ed the captain. “ But give her a rap full 
agin, neighbor, and lets we hear how you 
come out.” 

“Waal,” Job went on, “the next night 
there was the very same works, and the 
next, and by then the woman was so bad 
off I took and fetched her up home here to 
her folks. Set-fire, I cal’late she’d had a fit 
o’ sickness onto her in a week’s time more! 
I left her there on her folkses, and went 
right and see an ole shell-back o’ the name 
o’ Abner Haultaut— Ole Swivel-eye,’ they 
allus called him them times: one o’ them 
ole deep-water fellers he was; been off-shore 
all his life, and only jest come back to the 
Cove a short spell afore. Didn’t have ary 
reg’lar stoppin’-place, ye know, but jest kind 
o’ cousined it round like. A ter’ble tough 
ole creeter Swivel-eye was, and withey’s ary 
wild-cat, too. I'll give ye a little inklin’ o’ 
the style o’ citizen ole Abner was. I seen him 
right here in this store turn to and chomp 
up glass lamp-chimblies in his mouth same’s 
pop-corn! Leave it to you, wouldn’t he, 
Simeon?” 

“ God’s own truth, he would so!” asserted 
Simeon. “Made mere nothin’ o’ ketchin’ a 
park-bar’] by the chines with his teeth and 
heavin’ of her chock over his head! You 
take ole Swivel-eye about three sheets in 
the wind, same’s he gin’ally made out to be, 
and he’d allus make his brags how he didn’t 
give a tinker’s for nothin’ on two legs!” 

“That's what they says to me to the 
time,” said Job; “and thinks I to myself, 
‘Guess, by fire! he’s all the one to this 
cove will make me a proper good pardner 
there to the islant till we can gaft onto 
the creetur that’s raisin’ them ructions, or 
leastways find out what in tunkett about 
7em, someways or ‘nother.’ I went and seen 
him right away off, and asked would he jes 
soon go down and stop a spell “long o’ me. 

“*Go down? Hell, yas!’ ’s he. ‘Sure 
he would! Like nothin’ better!’ ’s he; but 
afore startin’ I slipped up to my brother’s 
place, out back here a short piece, and bor- 
ried me a big Newfoun’land o’ his’n—cross- 
er’n two sticks he was, so’s ’t nobody out- 
side the fambly scursely, without ’twas me, 
dassent come a-nigh him. We got him 
aboard the bo’t, and shoved off quick’s ever 
we could, for there’d been a lee-set hermin’ 
up thick all day, and the sun was droppin’ 
into a bank o’ snow, ef I was any jedge. 

“ Jest as ~’e come to land to the islant 
I see a big stick o’ timber that had come 
ashore way out on the no’theast p’int; so 
after I’d got ole Swivel-eye to work firin’ up 
in the shanty, I took a walk round to see 
ef she was wuth savin’ or no. Come to git 
over there, I took notice for the fust time 
the ole stone was missin’, and come to find 
out, be jiggered ef all three o’ them graves 
hadn’t washed out clip and clean in the 
big breeze!” 

“The devil you say!” cried the captain. 

“Yas, they had so,” continued Job; “ and 
honest Injun, you! ef it hadn’t ha’ been for 
the name on’t I’d up stakes and quit that 
same night! I-knowed well what was up 
then, and don’t you think I didn’t, but the 
thing on it was, the wind had backened into 
the no’theast, and was prickin’ on fresher 
every minute. She was commencin’ to spit 




















snow in good shape, too; so fin’lly thinks I, 
in room o’ buckin’ of it back agin this and 
the full strength o’ the ebb, we'll stick it 
out, bein’s we’re here. 

“T never yipped a word to ole Abner 
about them graves bein’ goners that way, 
and the two on us so up knittin’ heads into 
what few lopster-traps I’d hove together 
a’ready. Abner he didn’t forgit to wet his 
whistle ’bout once in every so often outen 
a little kag—” 

“S’pose you never teched of her your- 
self!” interrupted Simeon, with a wink at 
the stranger. 

“Waal, now, you!” Job said, candidly. 
‘“‘Bein’s you speak on’t, I won’t deny but 
what I may have sampled her a matter 0’ 
once or twice, though, as a gin’ral rule, I 
seldom ever tech o’ the thing. My currage 
wa’n’t none too good, though, after what I 
see out on the p’int, and I cal’late a nip 
o’ the red rum didn’t do me no hurt. Ole 
Abner he wa’n’t noways drunk, you un’- 
stand, only by midnight I figgered his blood 
was that much het so’s ef the ole boy 
hisself showed up, Abner’d close in ‘long 
on him quicker’n scat! 

“She had shet in thick o’ snow, and the 
flaws o’ wind shifted it agin the winder by 
spells, and whistled round the shanty con- 
sid’ble lonesome, I tell ye! Fin’lly I turned 
to and stuffed the stove chock-a-block full 
o’ green birch chunks, cal’latin’ to lay down 
a spell. All to once the dog fetched a 
whimper, and the same minute them boards 
down along in the flatform walk com- 
menced to snap, same’s they will when some 
person walks over ’em in cold weather, ye 
know; and, by fire! then come the step, 
nigher and nigher every clip, with that hard 
snow squealin’, and most every blame’ 
board snappin’ un’neath of her! 

* Abner he never waited for no knock, 
but slat open the door and lep out with a 
snarl, same as a blame’ old tiger cat, and 
God help the feller ever he run ’foul on that 
time, too! But I took damned good notice 
the dog wa’n’t no airthly account at all; 
he jest made a break for the door soon’s 
ever she was open, and off he put her, with 
his tail *twixt his legs, jes though the devil 
kicked him on end! Waal, I ketched up the 
gun and larntern and run out, though, ’s 
I say, my currage had all dreened away till 
I wisht myself well out o’ the scrape more’n 
onee. Ole Abner was hollerin’ like a loon for 
to have the light fetched down along, but 
come to strike acrosst the flatform, I see 
there was foot-tracks in the snow on her, 
plain’s the very nose on ye! 

“We turned to with the larntern right 
away, and traced ’em up chock to the shanty 
door, and there they jest stopped short. 

“This is what gits me, this doos!’ says 
Abner, and commences to scratch his ole 
head like mad. ‘ Whichever way could the 
creetur went to now?’ ’s he. ‘There ain’t 
no side nor back tracks, ary one!’ ’s he. 

** Whichever way could it went to, then, 
ye pore half-fool,’ ’s I, ‘ without ’twas plumb 
into the shanty?’ 

“Abner he up with that larntern and 
give me one good look, and jest that same 
time come a master-howl from the dog, 
clean down on the shore, nigh the boat! 

“* Now look a-here, you!’ says Abner; 
‘I never signed articles for no sich ructions 
as this here! You got anything you want 
inside that shanty to-night?’ ’s he. 

“*Not the fust nameable thing!’ ’s I. 
* Allst ever I want in God’s world jest now 
is to git off’n this hell-fired islant!’ and that’s 
what we done, quick’s ever we could hustle. 
What’s more,” added Cap’n Job, in con- 
clusion. “T ’ain’t sot foot on her sence to 
this day, and never cal’late tor” 

“Most assuridly!” puffed Squire Pelly, 
rising with great difficulty. 
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THE course of the securities-markets at 
this writing is in some respects remarkable. 
Without the co-operation of the public and 
confronted by divers uncertainties in the 
money-market and elsewhere, strong cliques 
and individual operators have gone ahead 
as though there were no obstacles in their 
path. The result has been a “lifelike repre- 
sentation” of a bull market. In many par- 
ticulars the phenomena which have attended 
the movement have been those which are 
always seen in genuine bull markets. This 
being the case, it was inevitable that senti- 
ment among the more speculatively inclined 
should have been changed bullward. At 


this writing the daily transactions on the_ 


Stock Exchange are on a very large scale, 
the general tendency of prices is distinctly 
upward, and we are assured that the pre- 
dicted boom is not only in process of manu- 
facture, but that it is already “on” in 
real earnest. Rumors of “deals” fill the 
atmosphere of the financial district. The 
railway map of the United States under- 
goes at least six complete transformations 
daily. Prominent operators and operators 
not so prominent graciously “ permit them- 
selves to be interviewed ” in long type-writ- 
ten statements, carefully prepared by them- 
selves to save the busy reporters valuable 
time, and the consideration of what might 
be called the doubtful points of the general 
situation is painstakingly ignored. All of 
which has meant greater activity, and there- 
fore cannot be unwelcome in so feverish a 
district as Wall Street. 

It must not be inferred that there is on 
foot a gigantic conspiracy against the Amer- 
ican public on the part of stock-gambling 
millionaires aided by a servile press. The 
newspapers have, indeed, been steadily 
dwelling on the wisdom of conservatism, 
with remarkable unanimity, and the really 
strong interests of the Street surely realize 
not less clearly than the financial writers 
that perhaps it would be just as well to 
wait a little. But Wall Street deals in se- 
curities. It buys them and it sells them 
and it manufactures them. Some merchants 
are more impulsive than others, more reck- 
less, greater gamblers. They may inaugu- 
rate campaigns prematurely. But in one 
respect all are alike, and that is in that all 
look to the public to take securities off their 
hands. The public is the final buyer of the 
securities, new and old, accumulated by the 
wholesale dealers, and it obviously behooves 
the public to know what it is buying, when 
it buys stocks, no less than when it buys 
houses, horses, or anything else. Discrim- 
ination is necessary first, last, and all the 
time. Prevailing prices are certainly ex- 
tremely high. The determination of in- 
trinsic values is not always easy, but there 
are ways in which an investor may decide 
for himself whether he is about to invest 
wisely or the reverse. 

Without specializing, it may be assumed 
that while inany stocks are selling on a 
higher basis than actual values justify, 
there are many others which are not dis- 
proportionately high. A stock which pays 
dividends is worth in proportion to the com- 
pany’s ability to maintain that dividend 
rate through good times and bad. Stocks 
are selling to-day at prices at which the 
yield to the investor is less than could be 
obtained from good bonds. But those stocks 
are earning much more than they disburse 
to their holders, and earnings necessarily 
determine values. The main thing to con- 
sider, therefore, must seem to be the earning 
power. Such being the case, the question 
logically arises: Will those companies, rail- 
road or industrial, whose net earnings now 
are eight or ten per cent. on their stocks, 
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and are paying four or five per cent. there- 
on, be able to show the same earnings when 
the present era of prosperity and trade activ- 
ity abates? Pennsylvania Railroad stock 
would be cheap at the present high price— 
the highest on record—if we could be cer- 
tain that the company’s business would never 
be much smaller than it is to-day. And 
among the “industrials,” there is nobody 
who would not jump at the chance to invest 
in United States Steel common at $40 per 
share if it could be demonstrated that the 
great corporation would pay four per cent. 
uninterruptedly. But Mr. Carnegie has said 
that the steel trade is either prince or 
pauper, feast or famine. Investors think 
of famine and—do not rush to buy. 

But the great financial interests believe 
that for another year, at least, business will 
show no abatement, and that when the re- 
action comes, the low point will not be as 
extreme as in the past; in other words, 
that high as prices are they are not too 
high, all things considered. There is no 
doubt that the country has grown enormous- 
ly since the last period of depression. The 
increase in population and in wealth is 
permanent. We have, moreover, grown rich- 
er and stronger and wiser in more directions 
than one, and the failure of a crop will be 
severely felt, of course, but, even so, much 
less severely than in the past. We could 
suffer the loss of several hundreds of mill- 
ions of bushels in corn, as we did last year, 
and not be seriously hurt. 

Granting all the foregoing, the fact re- 
mains that to justify higher stock prices 
there must be an enhancement or, at the 
very least, a continuation of present earn- 
ings. 

Trade in all quarters is most gratify- 
ing, and the agricultural outlook is all 
that reasonably could be hoped for, and the 
syndicates, which took desperate chances 
early this year in trusting in Providence to 
bless this country with bounteous harvests, 
have every reason to feel decidedly easier. 
The railroads, in many sections, will be hard 
put to it to handle the volume of traffic 
already “in sight,” notwithstanding the im- 
provements in their operating departments 
made during the past few years. It is, 
all in all, not difficult to understand why 
the great operators should endeavor to edu- 
cate the public to the prevailing high price- 
level preparatory to a further advance. The 
principal point on which opinions differ is 
as to the timeliness of a bull campaign at a 
time like the present, when the supply of 
cash available for stock speculation is none 
too great, and is, moreover, threatened with 
a further contraction arising from the legi- 
timate demands of the South and West. 
As to the point made that the public is not 
“in” the market, there is something to be 
said in contradiction. Professional Wall 
Street, and the financial writers generally, 
have been looking for the return of the old 
lambs. These have certainly not come back 
yet. 

But there is a new crop of lambs. 
One must not look for them in the old 
places, that is all. There is reason to be- 
lieve that the public is in the market to a 
greater extent than the average observer 
in Wall Street thinks. The West is spec- 
ulating in stocks; not only the Chicago 
plungers, but hundreds of smaller specula- 
tors—lambs—in various inland cities. The 
return of the local lambs to the seductive 
pastures of the Stock Exchange may come 
later, perhaps earlier than might be ima- 
gined, provided the money-market does not 
call a halt. - 

It was the unexpectedly favorable showing 
of the bank statement that stimulated the 
trading after the Labor day holidays. The 
surplus reserves showed a very slight de- 
crease. 
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novel—like all the work by Mrs. Clifford—that 
you will read with interest from cover to cover. 
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“IT hope you'll stay a long time, Miss Pollington”’ 


The Intrusions of Peggy 


By 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


AN AUNT—AND A FRIEND. 

* Barsett, July 11. 
- Y DEAR SARAH,—How I wish you were here! You 
M would enjoy yourself, and I should like to see you do- 
ing it—indeed, I should be amused. I never dare tell 
you, face to face, that you amuse me—you’d swell visibly, like 
the person in Pickwick—but I can write it quite safely. We are 
a family party—or, at any rate, we look forward to being one 
some day, and even now escape none of the characteristics of 
such gatherings. We all think that the Proper Thing will hap- 
pen some day, and we tell one another so. Not for a long while, 
of course! First—and officially—because Mortimer feels things 
so deeply (this is a reference to the Improper Thing which so 
nearly happened—are you wincing, Sarah?) ; secondly—and en- 
tirely unofficially—because of a bad chaperon and a heavy pupil. 
You are a genius; you ought to have had seventeen daughters, 
all twins and all out together, and five eldest sons, all immensely 
eligible! Nature is so limited. But me! I’m always there 
when I’m not wanted, and I do hate leaving a comfortable sade. 
But I try. Do I give you any clear idea when I say that; a 
certain young person wants a deal of hoisting—and is very 
ponderous to hoist? And I’m not her mother, or I really 
wouldn’t complain. But sometimes I could shake her, as they 
say. No, I couldn’t shake her, but I should like to get same 
hydraulic machinery that could. However—it moves all the 
same! What’s-his-name detected that in the world, which is 
certainly slow enough, and we all detect it in this interesting 
case—or say we do. And I’ve great faith in repeating things. 

It spreads confidence, whence comes, dear Sarah, action. 
“Mortimer is here a lot, but is somewhat fretful. The Trans- 
Euphratic, it seems, is fractious, or teething, or something, and 
Beaufort Chance has been nasty in the House—notably nasty 
and rather able. (Do you trace any private history?) How- 
ever, I dare say you hear enough about the Trans-Euphratiec at 
home. It buzzes about here, mingling soothingly with the ap- 
proaching flower show and a calamity that has happened to a 


Anthony 


Hope 


pedigree cow. Never mind details of any of them! Sir Staple- 
ton was indiscreet to me, but it stops there, if you please. How 
sweet the country is in a real English home! 

“But sometimes we talk of the Past—and the P is large. 
There is a thank-heaveny atmosphere of pronounced density 
about Lady B.—quite sincere, I believe; she has realized that 
flightiness almost effected an entry into the family! Mortimer 
says little—deep feelings again. In my opinion it has done him 
some little good—which we and Audrey hope speedily to destroy. 
(Oh, that child! The perfection of English girlhood, Sarah; no 
less, believe me!) My Lord is more communicative—to me. I 
believe he likes to talk about it. In fact, Trix made some impres- 
sion there; possibly there is a regret hidden somewhere in his 
circumference. He took me round the place yesterday, and showed 
me the scene of the flight. I should think going to Waterloo 
must give one something of the same feeling—if one could be 
conducted by a wounded hero of the fight. This was the con- 
versation that passed—or something like it: 

“ Lord B. ‘ She looked almost like a ghost.’ 

“ Myself. ‘Heavens, Lord B.!’ 

“Lord B. (inserting spud in ground): 
spot—the SPOT!’ 

“ Myself. ‘ You surprise me!’ 

“Lord B. ‘I felt certain that something unusual was occur- 
ring.’ 

“ Myself. ‘ Did that strike you at once?’ 

“Lord B. ‘ Almost, Viola—I say, almost—at once. She 
came up. I remonstrated. My words do not remain in my 
memory.’ 

** Myself. ‘Moments of excitement—’ 

“ Lord B. ‘ But I remonstrated, Viola.’ 

“ Myself. ‘ And she pushed you away?’ 

“Lord B. ‘She did—and ran along the path here—following 
this path to that gate—’ 

“ Myself (incredulously ; however, one’s supposed to show that). 
‘ That very gate, Lord B.?’ 

“ Lord B. ‘ It’s been painted since, but that is the gate, Viola.’ 

“ Myself. ‘Fancy!’ (There isn’t any other gate, you know, so 


‘This was the very 
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unless Trix had taken the fence in a flying leap, one doesn’t see 
what she could have done.) 

“ Lord B. * Yes, that gate. 
road—’ 

“ Myself (distrustfully). * That road, Lord B.? 

“Lord B. (firmly). *That road, Viola. She twisted her veil 
about her face, caught up her skirts—’ 

“aye 4 1 Yt 4? 

“ Lord B. ‘ And ran away’ (impressively) ‘towards the station, 
Viola!’ 

“ Myself. ‘Did you watch her? 

“ Lord B. ‘Till she was out of sight—of sight, Viola!’ 

“ Myself. ‘I never realized it so clearly before, Lord B.’ 

“ Lord B, ‘It is an experience I shall never forget.’ 

* Myself. ‘I should think not, Lord B.’ 

“Then the excellent old dear said that he trusted he had no 
unchristian feelings towards Trix; he had been inclined to like 
her, and so on. . But he failed to perceive how they could have 
treated her differently in any single particular. ‘ You could not 
depend on her word, Viola.’ I remembered, Sarah, that in early 
youth, and under circumstances needless to specify exactly, you 
could not depend on mine—unless the evidence against me was 
hopelessly clear. I suppose that was Trix’s mistake. She fibbed 
when she was bound to be found out, and saw it herself a minute 
later. Have you any personal objection to my dropping a 
tear? 

‘I don’t pretend to say I should go on writing if there was 
anything else to do, but it will open your mind to give you one 
more scrap. 

“ Myself. ‘What, Audrey, dear, come in already? (It is 9.30 
p-m.—evening fine—moon full.) 

“ Audrey. ‘Yes; it was rather chilly, auntie, and there’s a 
heavy dew.’ 

“ Myself (sweetly). ‘I thought it such a charming evening for 
stroll.’ 

“ Audrey. ‘TI was afraid of my new frock, auntie.’ 

“ Myself (very sweetly). ‘You’re so thoughtful, dear. Has 
Mortimer come in too?’ 

“Audrey. ‘I knew he was busy, so I told him he mustn’t leave 
his work for me. He went in directly then, auntie.’ 

“ Myself (most sweetly). ‘ How thoughtful of you, darling!’ 

“Audrey. ‘He did suggest I should stay a little while, but the 
dew—’ 

“ Myself (breaking down). 
the world,’ ete., ete., ete. 

* Audrey (pathetically). ‘Vm so sorry, auntie, dear!’ 

“ Now what would you do in such a case, Herr Professor Sarah? 

“No doubt things will turn out for the best in the end, and I 
suppose I shall be grateful to poor Trix. But for the moment I 
wish to goodness she’d never run away! Anyhow, she has 
achieved immorality. Barmouths of future ages will hush their 
sons and daughters into good marriages by threatening them 
with Trix Trevalla. She stands forever the Monument of Law- 
lessness—with locks bedraggled and skirts high above the ankle! 
She has made this aristocratic family safe for a hundred years. 
She has not lived in vain. And tell me any news of her. Have 
you had the Frickers to dinner since my eye was off you? There, 
I must have my little joke. Forgive me, Sarah! 

Affectionately, YB?’ 


She ran through it and along that 


xood gracious, Audrey, what in 


“Tut!” said Mrs. Bonfill, laying down the letter, extracts 
from which she had been reading to her friend Lord Glentorly. 

“She’s about right as to Chance, anyhow,” he remarked. “TI 
was in the House, and you couldn’t mistake his venom.” 

“ He doesn’t count any longer.” Mrs. Bonfill pronounced the 
sentence ruthlessly. 

“No, not politically. And in every other way he’s no more 
than a tool of Fricker’s. Fricker must have him in the hollow 
of his hand. He knows how he stands; that’s the meaning of his 
bitterness. But he can make poor Mortimer feel, all the same. 
Still, as you say, there’s an end of him!” 

“And of her too! She was an extraordinary young woman, 
George.” 

*Unecommonly attraetive—no ballast,” summed up Glentorly. 
‘You never see her now, [ suppose?” 

* Nobody does,” said Mrs. Bonfill, using ‘nobody’ in its ac- 
cepted sense. She sighed gently. “ You can’t help people who 
won't be helped.” 

“So Viola Blixworth implies,” he reminded her, with a laugh. 

“Oh, Viola’s hopelessly flippant; but she'll manage it in the 
end, L expect.” She sighed again and went on: “1 don’t know 
that, after all. one does much good by meddling with other 
people’s affairs.” 

“Come, come, this is only a moment of despondency, Sarah.” 

“T suppose so,” she agreed, with returning hope. To consider 
that her present mood represented a right and ultimate con- 
clusion would have been to pronounce a ban on all her activities. 
“I’ve half a mind to propose myself for a visit to Barslett.” 

“You couldn't do better,’ Lord Glentorly cordially agreed. 
* Everything will soon be over here, you see.” 

She looked at him a little suspiciously. Did he suggest that 
she should retreat for a while and let the talk of her failures 
blow over? He was an old friend, and it was conceivable that he 
should seek to convey such a hint delicately. 

“T had one letter from Trix,’ she continued. “A confused 
rigmarole—explanations, and defence, and apologies, and all the 
rest of it.” 

“What did you write to her 

“T didn’t write at all. I put it in the fire.” 

Glentorly glanced at his friend as she made this decisive 
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reply. Her handsome, rather massive features were set in a 
calm repose; no scruples or doubts as to the rectitude of her 
action assailed her. Trix had chosen to jump over the pale; out- 
side the pale she must abide. But that night, when a lady at 
dinner argued that she ought to have a vote, he exclaimed, with 
an unmistakable shudder, “ By Jove. you’d be wanting to be 
judges next!” What turned his thoughts to that direful possi- 
bility? 

But of course he did not let Mrs. Bonfill perceive any dissent 
from her judgment or her sentence. He contented himself with 
saying, “‘ Well, she’s made a pretty mess of it!” 

“ There’s nothing left for her—absolutely nothing,’ Mrs. Bon- 
fill concluded. Her tone would have excused, if not justified, 
Trix’s making an end of herself in the river. 

Lady Glentorly was equally emphatic on another aspect of 
the case. 

“Tt’s a lesson to all of us,” she told her husband. “I don’t 
acquit myself, much less can I acquit Sarah Bonfill. This taking 
up of people merely because they’re good-looking and agreeable 
has gone far enough. You men are mainly responsible for it.” 

“My dear!” murmured Glentorly, weakly. 

“Tt’s well enough to send them a card. now and then, but 
anything more than that—we must put our foot down. The 
Barmouths of all people! I declare it serves them right!” 

“The affair seems to have resulted in serving everybody right,” 
he reflected. “So I suppose it’s all for the best.” 

“Marriage is the point on which we must make a stand.” 
After a short pause she added an inevitable qualification: ‘“ Un- 
less there are overwhelming reasons the other way. And this 
woman was never even supposed to be more than decently off.” 

“The Barmouths are very much the old style. It was bad 
luck that she should happen on them.” 

“ Bad luck, George? It was Sarah Bonfill!” 

“ Bad luck for Mrs. Trevalla, I mean.” 

“You take extraordinary views sometimes, George. 
call it a Providence.” 

In face of a difference so irreconcilable, Glentorly abandoned 
the argument. There were a few like him who harbored a 
shame-faced sympathy for Trix. They were awed into silence, 
and the sentence of condemnation passed unopposed. 

Yet there were regrets and longings in Mervyn’s heart. , Veiled 
under his dignified manner, censured by his cool judgment, 
hustled into the background by his resolute devotion to the 
Trans-Euphratic Railway and other affairs of state, made to seem 
shameful by his determination to find a new ideal in a girl of 
Audrey Pollington’s irreproachable stamp, they maintained an 
obstinate vitality, and, by a perverse turn of feeling, drew their 
strength from the very features in Trix and in Trix’s behavior 
which had incurred his severest censure while she was still his 
and with him. 

Remembering her recklessness and her gayety, recalling her 
hardly suppressed rebellion against the life he asked her to lead 
and the air he gave her to breathe, rehearsing even the offences 
which had, directly or indirectly, driven her to flight and en- 
tailed exile on her, he found in her the embodiment of something 
that he condemned and yet desired, of something that could not 
be contained in his life, and thereby seemed in some sort to ac- 
cuse that life of narrowness. She had shown him a‘ country 
which he could not and would not enter; at moments the thought 
of her derisively beckoned him whither he could not go. At 
last, under the influence of these ideas, which grew and grew 
as the first shock of amazed resentment wore off, he came to put 
questions to himself as to the part that he had played, to realize 
a little how it had all seemed to her. This was not to blame him- 
self or his part; he and it were still to him right and inevitable. 
But it was a step towards perceiving something deeper than the 
casual perversity or dishonesty of one woman. He had inklings 
of an ultimate incompatibility of lives, of ways, of training, of 
thought, of outlook on the world. Both she and he had disre- 
garded the existence of such a thing. The immediate causes of 
her flight—her dishonesty and her fear of discovery—became, in 
this view, merely the occasion of it. In the end he asked 
whether she had not shown a kind of desperate courage, perhaps 
even a wild inspiration of wisdom, in what she had done. 
Gradually his anger against her died away, and there came in 
its place a sorrow, not that the thing she fled from was not to be, 
but that it never could have been in any true or adequate sense. 
Perhaps she herself had seen that—seen it in some flashing 
vision of despair which drove her headlong from the house by 
night. Feelings that Trix could not analyze for herself, he 
thought out for her with his slow, narrow, but patient and 
thorough-going mind. ‘The task was hard, for wounded pride 
still cried out in loud protest against it; but he made way with 
it. If he could traverse the path of it to the end, there stood 
comprehension, yes, and acquiescence: then it would appear that 
Trix Trevalla had refused to pile error on error; in her blind way 
she would have done right. 

That things we have desired did not come to pass may be sad; 
that they never could have, is sadder, by so much as the law we 
understand seems a more cruel force than the chance. that hits 
us once, we know not whence, and may never strike again. The 
chance seems only a perverse accident falling on us from outside; 
the law abides, a limitation of ourselves. Towards such a con- 
sciousness as this, Mervyn struggled. 

At last he hinted something of what was in his mind to 
Viola Blixworth. He talked in abstract terms, with an air of 
studying human nature. not of discussing any concrete case; he 
was still a little pompous over it, and still entirely engrossed 
in his own feelings. His preoccupation was to prove that he de- 
served no ridicule, since fate, and not merely folly, had made 
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him its unwilling plaything. She heard him 
with unusual seriousness, in an instant di- 
vining the direction of his thoughts; and 
she fastened on the mood, turning it to what 
she wanted. 

“That should make you tolerant towards 
Mrs. Trevalla,” she suggested, as they walk- 
ed together by the fountains. 

“ T suppose so, yes. It leaves us both slaves 
of something too strong for us.” 

She passed by the affected humility that 
defaced his smile; she never expected too 
much, and was finding in him more than she 
had hoped. : 

“Tf you’ve any allowance for her, any 
gentleness towards her—” 

“ [ feel very little anger now.” 

“Then tell her so, Mortimer. Oh, I don’t 
mean go to her. On all accounts you'd bet- 
ter not do that.” (Her smile was not al- 
together for Mervyn here; she spared some 
of it for her duties and position as an aunt.) 
“ But write to her.” 

“What should [T say?” The idea was 
plainly new to him. “Do you mean that 
I’m to forgive her?” 

“T wouldn’t put it quite like that, Morti- 
mer. That would be all right if you were 
proposing to—renew the arrangement. But 
I suppose you’re not?” 

He shook his head decisively. As a woman 
Lady Blixworth was rather sorry to see 
so much decision; it was her duty as an 
aunt to rejoice. 

“Couldn’t you manage to convey that it 
was nobody’s fault in particular? Or some- 
thing like that?” 

He weighed the suggestion. “TI couldn’t 
go quite so far,” he concluded, with a judi- 
cial air. 

“ Well, then, that the mistake was in try- 
ing it at all? Or in being in a hurry? Or 
—or that perhaps vour manner—” 

“No, I don’t think there was anything 
wrong with my mannez.” 

“Could you say you understood her feel- 
ings—or, at any rate, allowed for them?” 

“Perhaps I might say that.” 

“At any rate, you could say something 
comforting.” She put her arm through his. 
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have interfered with more tactfulness your- 
self.” 
“ And where’s dear Audrey?” 

“TI hope and _ believe that she’s sticking 
ee into a map to show where the Trans- 

Euphratic is to'run. Kindly pat me on the 

back, Sarah.” 

Mrs. Bonfill’s smile was friendly pat 
enough, but it was all for Audrey; she asked 
nothing about Trix Trevalla. 

Wide apart as the two were, Trix read 
the letter with something of the feeling 
under which Mervyn had written it. He was 
a good man, but not good for her—that 
seemed to sum up the matter. Perhaps her 
first smile of. genuine mirth since her fall 
and flight was summoned to her lips by the 
familiar stiffness, the old careful balance 


of his sentences, the pain by which he held’ 


himself. back from lecturing. A smile of 
another kind recognized his straightforward- 
ness and his chivalry; he wrote like a gen- 
tleman, as Viola Blixworth knew he would. 
She was more in sympathy with him when 
he deplored. the gulf between them than 
when he had told her it’ was but a ford 
which duty: called on her to pass. “ How 
much have I escaped, and how much have I 
lost?” she asked; but the question came in 
sadness, not in doubt. It was not hers to 
taste the:good; it would have been hers to 
drink the evil to the dregs. Reading his 
letter, she praised him and reviled herself; 
but she rejoiced that she had left him while 
yet there was time; she rejoiced honestly to 
see that she would remain in his memory as 
a thing that had come and gone, had given 
some pain, but had done no permanent harm. 

“T’ve got off cheaply,” she thought; her 
own sufferings were not in her mind, but 
his; she was glad that her burden of guilt 
was no heavier. For Mervyn was not as 
Beaufort Chante; he had done nothing to 


make her feel that they were quits and her ~ 
wrong-doing obliterated by the revenge taken ~ 


for it. She could blame herself Jess, since 
even Mervyn seemed to see that, if to be- 
gin had been criminal, to go on would have 
been worse. But bitterness was still in her; 
her folly seemed still so black, her ruin so 
humiliating, that she must ery: “Unfit for 
him! No, it’s for any man that I’m unfit!” 
Mervyn could but comfort her a little as to 
what concerned himself; her sin against her- 
self remained unpardoned. 

Mervyn showed her reply to Lady Blix- 
worth—another proof that Aunt Viola was 
advancing in his confidence and repressing 
natural emotions with a laudable devotion 
to duty—and Audrey Pollington. Upon this 
Lady Blixworth wrote to Peggy Ryle: 

“This letter is not,” she said, “to praise 
myself, Peggy, not to-point out my many vir- 
tues, but to ask a question. I have indeed 
done much good. Mortimer is convinced 
that immutable laws were in fault—and I 
agree, since the dulness of Barslett and the 
family preachiness are absolutely immuta- 
ble. Trix is convinced too—and again I 
agree, since Trix is naturally both headlong 
and sincere, an awful combination if one 
were married to Mortimer. So I praise my- 
self for having made them both resigned 
and presently to be cheerful. Needless to 
say, I praise myself on another score, and 
am backing myself to mother young women 
against Sarah Bonfill herself (who, by-the- 
way, is here, and resettles the Cabinet twice 
a day—mere bravado, I believe, after her 
shocking blunders, but Sarah bravadoes with 
a noble solidity that makes the thing almost 

British quality!). I wander! What I 
really ask—and I want to ask it in italics 
-is, ‘Who is she in lové with? Trix, I 
mean, of course. T am not in telegraphic, 
telephonic, or telepathic communication with 
her, but she says in her letter to Mortimer, 
‘T was not fit for you. Am I fit for any 
man? My dear, believe your elders when 


you ean, and listen in silence when you 


can’t! Tn all my-experience I never knew a 
‘oman ask that question unless she was in 
ve. Heavens! do we want to be fit for or 
'o please the Abstract Man? Not a bit of 
'', Peggy! The idea is even revolting, as 
| thousand good ladies would prove to you, 
7 \m I fit for any man?’ .Who’s ‘any man,’ 

‘eggy? Let’s have his name and the street 
here he resides. For my part, I believed 
‘ere was a man at the back of it all the 
ine—which was no great sagacity—and 
‘ said so to Lord Barmouth—which I felt 


(Continued on page 1298.) 
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The Birth of the Billionaire 








Chimmie Fadden: Easy Billions in Sight 


Paul. 

“Good woik,” says Whiskers. “T’ll sign articles for to 
ship wit you when you start on dat cruise. I has discovered dat 
dis land, and de fruits dere off, is for de class of citizens you has 
decided to join. As I’m fond of fruit, I must get into dat class, or 
go hungry.” 

“Sir,” says Mr. Paul, “you mistakes de motif of me industry. 
It is not because I hankers for more wealt dat I am checked for 
billionaire row; but because I can’t help becoming so in de run- 
ning of a philantropic scheme I has in mind.” 

“De woild is topsy-turvy, den,” chips in Widdy. “I tought 
philantropy was de sure road to de Poor House, not to billions; 
dat you burnt money dat way, not earned it.” 

“Mostly you is right,” says Mr. Paul. “Still, de scheme I now 
has de strangle holt on will do more good for mankind dan has 
been done since England adopted de American bat’ tub, yet it will 
make so much money dat it seems foolish.” 

“Tt must be someting grand,” says Miss Fannie. “ Someting like 
putting de elevated roads underground, wit de telegraft wires, and 
odder unsightly nuisances.” 

“Madam,” says Mr. Paul, “ you dream of a time when New York 
will be ruled by angels, and de healt and comfort of mere tax-payers 
will be considered, as well as de pocket noives of Mr. Sage. As for 
me, I speak of practical tings: my scheme is no fairy, airy pipe 
dream.” 

“Den, for Heaven’s sake!” says Widdy, “ stop billing it so high, 
and ring up de coitain. I am so poor I has to wear de same lace 
on half a dozen different blouses, but, if your tip is half as good as 
you say, I’ll put up me diamonts for a bunch of de stock.” 

** Everybody eats,” says Mr. Paul; and den looks at de folks like 
he expected ‘em to trun fits of wonder. “ Do you catch on?” says he. 

“ Let’s play ping-pong,” says Whiskers, wit a weary mug. 

“Dey drinks, too,” says Widdy. “Is you going to corner de 
water supply?” 

* Seventy-five million Americans each eats tree meals a day: dat 
totes up two hundred and twenty-five million meals a day, or, say, 
six and tree-quarter billions meals a mont for de whole push.” 

“ Granted,” says Whiskers. “ What’s doing?” 

“Excepting about six restaurants in New York, tree in San 
Francisco, and two in New Orleans, dere are no good public eating 
places in de country. My scheme, which, like all great and master- 
ful tings, is simplicity itself, is to supply all Americans wit bet- 
ter meals dan dey now gets at home, or anywhere else, and for less 
money; at wholesale cost, indeed, sir; but charge ’em ten cents a 
day for de restaurant privilege. Even at dat dey will be saving 
money, and I!—By a simple sum on your cuff you discover dat my 
profit, out of de privilege charge, is six hundred and seventy-five 


‘T HAS made up me mind to become a billionaire,” says Mr. 
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million a mont, or, about one hundred million above eight billion 
rofits a year.” 

“ What will you do wit de extra hundred million a year?” says 
Widdy. “If it’s in de way I’ll take it off your hand, and have all 
de laundrying I want, for once in my life.” 

“Tf you jest,” says Mr. Paul, “I remind you dat even a hun- 
dred million is a sum not to be sneezed at, but treated respectfully. 
De plan flashed into me dome of tought when, on a recent run into 
de mountains, I found at way-side inns dat, as usual, de coffee 
wasn’t coffee, and dat de doughnuts was—doughnuts! 

“T shall start trade by selling privilege coupons, good in any of 
my restayrants, to actors, commercial men, tourists and such like. 
Dey, hiking about de country, happy, contented, healty, because 
dey gets proper food, well cooked, decently soived, where before dey 
got dispepsia or starvation, will spread de good news; and witin a 
year de whole population will eat at my restaurants, abandon vice, 
praise de Lord, and be good and happy citizens.” 

“Tt seems too good to be true,” says Miss Fannie. 

“ And maybe it is,” says Whiskers. 

“While eight billion a yea? will be enough for all reasonable 
wants,” goes on Mr. Paul, not minding deir jolly—“aldough de 
price of golf balls, tennis rackets, outing shirts, and gardeners’ 
wages is histing so de income will fit in very handy—still, dat is 
only de beginning. To start de business is really too easy. I wish 
I could find someting hard about de scheme, anywhere. Cooks and 
waiters will be trained by de tousands in Madison Square Garden, 
which will be toined into one of my restaurants. Cooks will be in- 
formed dat, under a law I shall have passed at Washington, de 
possession of a frying-pan means a deat sentence. Dey will be in- 
structed dat heaven-sent fruit is not to be messed wit Satan-sent 
paste, called pastry. Lectures and demonstrations by my chefs 
will instruct ’em in de wickedness of not basting roasts; in de vice 
of treating vegetables in a pot as if dey was to be made into soup 


stock. Den I send fort an army prepared to make a nation rejoice — 


while it eats! After dat—notting doing but pocketing profits.” 

When I tells Duchess de scheme she said it was great; only dat 
Mr. Paul would have to butt into de steamship combine if he want- 
ed to collar de whole profit of de graft. 

“ How’s dat?” I says. “ You can’t cook a ocean unless you run 
it ashore on Mount Pelée.” 

“You has little sense, Master Chames,” says Duchess. “ Mr. 
Paul he cannot excellent chefs train; not de real cordon bleu.. But, 
of a soitainty, he will give de people cooks good enough to make 
’em want better cooks—what you say?—de real ting. Eh bien! 
What de people do? To be sure, dey all go to France, where all 
dat Mr. Paul wants already is. N’est-ce pas? De steamship take 
seventy-five million American to France, at de profit of ten dol- 
lair each. It is enough. Voila!” 
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to be audacity. Peggy, tell me his name. 
‘Am I fit for any man?’ Poor Trix is still 
rather upset and melodramatic! But we 
know what it means. And what are you do- 
ing? Do you want a husband? Here am I, 
started in trade as an honest broker! Come 
along!” 

This letter, Peggy felt, was in a way con- 
soling; she hoped that Trix was in love. 
But so far as it seemed to be intended to be 
amusing, Peggy really didn’t see it. The 
fact is, Peggy was in a mood to perceive wit 
only of the clearest and most commanding 
quality. Things were very dark, indeed, just 
these days, with Peggy. however, she re- 
plied to Lady Blixworth, said she had no 
notion what she meant, but told her that she 
was a good friend and a good aunt. 

“The latter statements,’ observed Lady 
Blixworth, complacently, “are at the. pres- 
ent moment true. As for the former—oh, 
Peggy, Peggy!” 

She was, in fact, rather hurt. A refusal 
to betray one friend is usually considered a 
reflection on the discretion of another. 

To be Continued. 





The Rise of the Trade-mark 


THE trade-mark has become a factor in the 
commercial world of to-day—the coat of 
arms of the producer, the insignia of rank 
to the mercantile as the monogram and crest 
to the old English family. 

Of the three main branches of what is 
commonly called industrial property, name- 
ly, patents, designs, and trade-marks, the 
one relating to trade-marks is decidedly the 
most extensive of the three. 

A few years ago the definition of the word 
trade-mark called for an enumeration of em- 
blems, imprints, stamps, seals, vignettes, re- 
liefs, letters, numerals, envelopes or wrap- 
pers, and many other signs serving to distin- 
guish the products of a factory or the arti- 
cles of a manufactory. But in the present 
compact epoch, the word trade-mark may 
be correctly defined as a sign by which a 
manufacturer or trade distinguishes the 
product of his factory or commerce. 

There seems to be a common belief that 
trade-marks are a product of recent manu- 
facture in the world of design. The exten- 
sive use of the mark is indeed recent. But 
its existence can be traced many years back. 

The practice of employing a mark to de- 
note the goods of a particular trade grew out 
of the use of signs which, first affixed to the 
dealer’s shop, were afterwards represented 
on his tokens, and were eventually placed 
on the goods themselves. 

The rules of law governing the subject 
were developed during the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Registration is deemed equivalent to 
public use, and after five years is conclusive 
evidence of right of exclusive use. The high 
value placed on the trade-mark as a trade- 
mark is shown by the manner in which it 
is safeguarded, and the vigor with which 
infringements are fought. 

It might be said that the trade-mark was 
but the evolution of the seal. The seal was 
the sign manual of the necessary exponent 
of the business transacted between man and 
man in the good old days of King Arthur. 
And as the seal was the affixed sign of au- 
thority of king and lord, merchant or manu- 
facturer, in all matters of state or business, 
-o in time the trade-mark composed of vari- 
ous symbols came into use with its double 
value—that of affording the purchasing pub- 
lic some assurance that they were getting 
the thing they wanted, and allowing the 
producer to endow his ware with a certain 
personality by which the article should stand 
or fall in the eyes of the public. 

In the advertising world the trade-mark 
has become the leading medium. It selects 
for its vietim “he who runs,” leaping upon 
his thoughtful notice through the sight of 
inpressions, and, fixing itself upon his mind, 
'' far outstrips its slower brother, the de- 
claimed advertisement. 

_ Water-marks on paper dating from the 
‘ourteenth century are among the oldest 
trade-marks. The growth has been slow, 
hut to-day the trade-mark register at the 
United States Patent Office shows a record 
©! over one hundred and fifty thousand trade- 
harks, covering every line of business. 
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The superior 


Imported Cigar 


smoked by fashionable 
men. Owing to the favor 
with which our brands 
have been received by the 





English aristocracy, we 
earned the honor of being 
appointed to make the 
cigars for the Official and 
Royal Banquets at the Cor- 
onation of H.M. 


King Edward VII. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1900. 
CALIXTO LOPEZ & CO. 
177 Pearl St., New York. Zulueta St., Havana 





Women Are Most Interested 
in Life Insurance. If the bread- winner 
dies, uninsured, the hardship of poverty 
usually falls heaviest on them. 

In the policies of THE TRAVELERs, 

the premiums are known and 
guaranteed from the start. There 
is no guess- work about them. 
In mutual companies, the net 
cost depends upon dividends, 
entirely optional in amount with 
the company, and therefore you 
cannot know in advance what 
the premium will be. The dif- 
ference between the lower cost 
in THE TRAVELERS and the 
higher cost of mutual or divi- 
dend- paying companies is in 
your pocket, first to last. 

THE TRAVELERS is the oldest, 
largest, and strongest Accident 
Insurance Company in the 
world, Its accident policies 

‘guarantee a weekly income 
while disabled from accidents, 


and large amounts for loss of 
legs, arms, hands, feet, or eyes. 
If death ensues, a stated sum is 
paid. Over $27,000,000 have 
been distributed among 376,000 
policy-holders or their families 
for injuries or death. 


Agents in every town ; or write 
Sor interesting literature. 
THE TRAVELERS 

INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford, Conn. 
(Founded 1863) 
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The Fads of Automobiling 


It is one of the peculiarities of beginners in motoring that the face must be covered with all sorts of ridiculous masks. As a matter of fact, such protections 
as those represented above are ridiculous, except where a long several-day race, averaging fifty miles an hour, is in progress 


The Roasting of the Devery Oxen 
At a time when King Edward’s subjects of the scholarly town of Oxford, England, are roasting a whole ox in honor of his coronation, it is amusing to note 
that ex-Chief of Police W. S. Devery, who is bidding for Richard Croker’s place as king of New York, is roasting two whole oxen for his people 
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Ideal Country Life for Work- 
ing People 


ONE should be in sympathy with the pow- 
er of nature in order to enjoy to the full 
country life in the prairie West. For all is 
not handsome villas, well-kept lawns, and 
expensive barn-yards, such as is so common 
in the East. But the beauty of the sur- 
roundings more than replace such losses; in- 
deed, to the nature-lover it far excels. What 
can be more beautiful than a prairie cover- 
ed for miles and miles with nodding wild 
flowers, their perfume almost stifling one 
with the fragrance? 

Prairie country life may be seen at its 
best in Kansas, the great wheat-producing 
State. It is the people of the country Who 
comprise the really aristoeratic population 
of Kansas. For wealth is nowadays con- 
sidered swell, and Kansas farmers are rich 
beyond the fondest dreams. They are the 
richest class of agriculturists in the United 
States. Five bountiful crops of wheat have 
caused gold to flow into their coffers until 
hardships are unknown, affluence is com- 
mon. 

Country life in this modern Utopia does 
not consist of idleness and such pastimes 
as golf and tennis. but of work. However, 
there is now time for everything, and with- 
in the past year the farmer-folk have taken 
a fancy to golf. There are a number of golf 
clubs in the wheat belt, comprised princi- 
pally of farmers, and many farmers who 
have homes in the prairie villages may be 
seen taking a turn around the links at times 
when they are not busy with the crops. 
Horse-racing, street fairs, carnivals, and corn 
and wheat jubilees are some of the prairie 
amusements. 

Prosperity set in upon Kansas some five 
years ago. At once the people began to 
clear their homes of indebtedness; then they 
improved, bought new clothes and new house- 
hold furniture, buggies, and farming ma- 
chinery. As crop after crop outdone each 
other in abundance, the farmer commenced 
to think of a new home, buying more land, 
and investing in luxuries. 

One cannot hope to attend any more up- 
to-date functions than at a country home in 
Kansas. The children have been sent away 
to Eastern finishing-schools until their ed- 
ueation is complete, the grown-ups have ta- 
ken lessons in parlor manners until they are 
adepts in the art of entertaining. 

As spring passes into summer things grow 
strenuous in the wheat belt. It is the har- 
vest season, and every farmer is keyed up to 
the highest pitch of excitement. He watches 
the clouds with anxiety, for a rain at the 
wrong time or too much sunshine in the 
ripening period is fatal to a good yield of 
wheat. In Kansas alone some twenty thou- 
sand men are imported from other States 
every year to assist in the wheat-gather-. 
ing. The -harvest lasts from two to five 
weeks. Some farmers own from five hun- 
dred to three or four thousand acres of 
wheat. This requires a small army of men, 
hundreds of horses, and many binders and 
threshers. These men must be fed, but not 
in the same old way that brought so many 
hardships to the farmer’s wife and his daugh- 
ters. In these piping times of prosperity 
the farmer establishes a separate kitchen 
for his hired men, and the housewife goes 
on with her regular duties just the same as 
if a hundred men were not working in her 
husband’s field. At eventide the harvesters 
gather on the lawn, and if it be moonlight 
perhaps they will all engage in a dance. 
Farmer girls are indeed a jolly lot, and 
they are never too tired to enjoy themselves 
and give pleasure to those about them. 

With the coming of prosperity to the res- 
idents of the Kansas wheat belt country life 
has been made much more pleasant than in 
the days of the sod house and prairie bliz- 
zards. The rural delivery of mail, the sub- 
urban telephone, rural deliveries of ice and 
groceries, make it much easier for the house- 
wife and farmer. Every farm-house has its 
own water, inside and. out. Wind-mills fur- 
nish the power. Acetyline gaslights add to 
the beauty of the evening’s decorations; push- 
buttons here and there save many steps. 
Indeed, one cannot hope for a more ideal 
country life for working people than the 
one found in this greatest of all wheat- 
growing communities. 
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Col, John Jacob Astor in his Panhard, the one 
machine out of the many he owns that he re- 
serves for his own personal use. A _ picture 
from “ Automobiles,” the new book (compli- 
mentary) issued by 


Smith @ Mabley 


513-515 Seventh Avenue, New York 
Panhard, Charron, Girardot & Voigt, Renault, 
Marianfeldt. 
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THE CLUB 


are the original bottled Cocktails. 
Years of experience have made them 
THE PERFECT COCKTAILS that they 
are. Do not be lured into buying some 
imitation. The ORIGINAL of anything 
is good enough. When others are of- 
fered it is for the purpose of larger 
profits. Insist upon having the CLUB 
COCKTAILS, and take no other, 
G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., So/e Proprietors 
29 Broapway, New YORK, N. Y. 


HARTFORD, CONN. LonDoNn 











NO POISON 
Has Ever Been Found in 
the Enamel of 


Agate Nickel- 
Steel Ware. 


4 The BLUE LABEL, 
Protected by Decision of 
United States Court, pasted 
on eve’ iece, 
14% 


Tf substitates are offered, 
write us. New Booklet Free. 


Agate Nickel-Steel Ware is 
ty the leading Department 











THROUGH THE UPPER SOUTH, 





An Autumn Tour via Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 


A personally conducted tour, covering nine days, and 
including Gettysburg, Blue Mountain, Luray, Natural 
Bridge, Chattanooga, Lookout Mountain, Asheville, 
and Washington, will leave New York by special 
Pullman train of sleeping, dining, and observation 
cars on October 8. Rate covering transportation, 
carriage drives, hotel accommodations, and all nec- 
essary expenses during the entire trip, $85 from New 
York and Newark, $83 from Philadelphia, and pro- 
portionate rates from other points. The party will 
be under the direction of an experienced Pennsylvania 
Railroad Tourist mtand achaperon. An entire day 
will be spent on the Gettysburg Battlefield, xnother 
day at Chattanooga and Lookout Mountain, two days 
at Asheville, and two days at Washington. 

Apply to Tourist Agent, 263 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
corner Twenty-ninth Street; or George W. Boyd, As- 
sistant Generali Passenger Agent, Philadelphia, Pa. 


REDUCED RATES TO WASHINGTON VIA 
| PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 





. Account National Encampment, G. A. R. 


For the Thirty-sixth National Encampment, G. A. R., 
to be held at Washington, D. C., October 6 to 11, the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company will sell round-trip 
tickets to Washington from all points on its lines at 
rate of single fare for the round trip. Tickets will be 
on sale from Oetober 4 to 7, inclusive, and good to 
return until October 14, inelusive. By depositing 
ticket with the Joint Agent at Washington between 
October 7 and 14, and the payment of 50 cents, an 
extension. of the return limit to November 3 may 
be obtained, 

For specific rates and further information apply 
to nearest ticket agent. 


2c. GOLF $2, 
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© GOUT & RHEUMATISM 


Usethe Great English Remedy 








BLAIR’S PILLS 
ye ne Effective. 60c. 


f or 224 William 























Ls Up BpEAKE ara 


COOKS [FLAKED RICE. 


ABSOLUTELY No 


COOKING. 
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BACK FROM THE SUMMER BOARDING-HOUSE. 
““What are those strange-looking objects, mamma?” 
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ALO LITHIA WATER 


The Great Solvent and Eliminator of 
URIC ACID and other POISONS 


Doubly Efficient in Rheumatism and Gout, and an Impor- 
tant Corrective of Digestive Failures. 


John V. Shoemaker, M.D., LL. D., Professor of Materia Medica and 
Therapeutics in the Medico-Chirurgic al Colle ge of Philadelphia, etc., in the New 


York Medical Journal, is doubly efficient 
of July 22, 1899: ‘‘ The BUFFALO LITHIA WATER in rheumatism and 
gout. It dissolves uric acid and phosphatic sediments, as well as other products 
difficult of elimination, while at the same time it exerts a moderately stimulant effect 
apon the renal cells and thereby facilitates the swift removal of insoluble mate- 
rials from the body. Without such action insoluble substances will precipitate in 
the kidneys and bladder. The intense reeigm 3 produced by stone, together with 
consecutive pyelitis and cystitis, are avoided by prompt elimination. Unquestion- 
ably, although the speedy removal of uric acid and other products of faulty tissue 
change . of el ent yet to prevent their formation th ab still 
more important. Ss when it corrects 
service is performed by the BUFFALO LITHIA WATER those digestive 
failures which are responsible for the production of deleterious materials.’ 


James L. Cabell, M. D., A.M., LL.D., Formerly Professor of Physiology 
and Surgery in the Medical’ Department of the University of Virginia, and Prest- 


dent of the National 66 in Uric Acid Diathe- 
Board of Health says: BUFFALO LITHIA WATER sis is a well-known 
therapeutic resource. It should be recognized by the profession as an article 
of Materia Medica.’’ 


Dr. Chas. G. Hill, Professor of Nervous and Mental Diseases, Baltimore Medical 
College, Baltimore, "Md.: “In many forms of nervous exhaustion, accompanying an 
excess of urates and phosphates, it nd invaluable.’ 


Dr. J. T. DeBlanchard, Projessor Montreal Clinic, SM., SN., V. U.: ‘‘Thave used 
BUFFALO LITHIA WATER in most obstinate cases of Chronic In- 

flammation of the Bladder, in Stone in the 
Bladder, in Uric Acid Gravel, with the most efficacious results.’’ 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER is for sale by Grocers and Druggists generally. 


Testimonials which defy all imputation or question sent to any address. 


PROPRIETOR BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINCS, VIRCINIA. 
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Chartreuse 


—GREEN AND YELLOW— 


THIS CORDIAL HAS BEEN MADE o 
FOR THREE HUNDRED YEARS a 
BY THE MONKS OF THE GRANDE 
CHARTREUSE, NEAR GRENOBLE, 
FRANCE. A GLASS AFTER DIN- 

NER AIDS DIGESTION. THE SIG- 
NATURE, L. GARNIER, APPEARS 
TWICE ON THE LABEL OF EVERY 
BOTTLE. 

At first-classWine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels,Cafés. ae 


Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New "York, eo (3 
Sole Agents for United States. 
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A BOOK OF 
AFTER- DINNER 
STORIES FREE 

WRITE DEPARTMENTC, 
EAGLE LIQUEUR DISTILLERIES, 
Rheinstrom Bros, prciarseenetentcied U.S. Ae 
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I offer as complete | 
For $1.00 00 : h course of Physical 
Culture as has ever 
been_mailed for $20. | 
PHYSICAL CULTURE SIMPLIFIED 
FOR MEN, WOMEN, AND CHILDREN 
Just published by the author 


PROF. ANTHONY BARKER 
This book is finely bound in cloth. The 
system of instruction it includes is illustrated 
with 54 full-page half-tones from LIFE— 
covers every condition — is thoroughly ex- 
planatory. A_ result of 15 years’ practical 
experience. Follow instructions outlined and 
never r pay another doctor's bill. 
Sent postpaid for $1. oney returned if not satisfactory. 
PROF. ANTHONY BARKER’S SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL CULTURE 
1164 Broadway, Room $1, New York 
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LOS ANGELES—Four Days from New York or Boston—By NEW YORK CENTRAL. 
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